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Kindergartens in Honolulu 


By Frances Lawrence 
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Many Races Under One Flag 


HE little children of Honolulu, representing the 
varied races that border the Pacific Ocean, are 
the most picturesque and vivid as they are the most 
significant and interesting element of this cosmopol- 
itan city. They literally swarm along certain 
streets, suggesting in feature and costume the dwell- 
ers in the Far East, China, Japan, Korea, as well as 
the more primitive Islanders, Filipinos, the South 
Sea Islander, and the native Hawaiian, in strong 
contrast to the fair-skinned Europeans. It is a won- 
derful blending of races and presents opportunities 
for social and educational experiment that should 
help toward the solution of world problems. 

The first kindergarten in Honolulu was started 
in connection with the Chinese Mission on Fort 
Street in 1892. In 1893, three kindergartens were 
started by the Women’s Board of Missions of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Free Kindergarten and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association came into existence in 1895, 
developing from a branch of the Women’s Board of 
Missions to an independent organization. The As- 


sociation at present maintains nine kindergartens, 
five supervised playgrounds, and the Mary Castle 
Home for children. Since 1917 the city and county 
have made donations towards the playground fund, 
and this year a small one towards the kindergartens 
and Mary Castle Home. The rest of the money 
needed is raised by private subscription. Our kin- 
dergartens are in connection with settlements or 
churches or are in buildings built and loaned to us 
for this purpose. The one building we own is on 
land belonging to the Hawaiian Board of Missions. 

There is no segregation of races, but to each kin- 
dergarten flock the children of the neighborhood,— 
jolly, little, brown Hawaiians, the most spontane- 
ous and irresistible children imaginable, who enter 
into the dancing, the singing, and the dramatic 
games with an abandon delightful to see; serious, 
slant-eyed Orientals, quaint, formal, imitative, and 
easily managed; restless, slender, little Portuguese, 
and sturdy, fair-haired, blue-eyed Russians, but all 
friendly and lovable. They like the same stories, 
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Listening to the Story 


the same simple songs, the same games as other 
children ‘Their interests center about the same ac- 
tivities, their drawing shows the same stages of 
development, but there is a dainty deftness in the 
hand work of the slender-fingered Oriental that is 
superior to that of other nationalities. 

Their mothers are fond of visiting the kinder- 
gartens and there is always a fringe of them border- 
ing the game circle. The Chinese mothers are es- 
pecially interested, many of them stopping in every 
time they go to market; but the mothers are too 
diverse in language to combine for mothers’ meet- 
ings. Visiting in the homes is a far more satisfactory 
way of getting acquainted. The teacher always 
receives a warm welcome, and most mothers are 


eager to profit by suggestions; 
come seeking advice. 


indeed, they often 
The Orientals are especially 
interested in their children’s training and will do 
anything in their power for their advancement. 
The Hawaiians are more happy-go-lucky and must 
be followed up constantly to secure regular attend- 
ance at kindergarten as well as proper physical care 
for their children, 

We have such a wonderful climate we scarcely 
ever have to provide for adverse weather. Almost 
all our work is planned to be carried on out of doors 

on the grass, on the broad verandas, or in airy, 
open rooms. We take the children upon frequent 
excursions, which, together with the domestic activ- 
ities, form the basis for occupations and language 


Happy Little Citizens of Hawaii 
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‘All of Our Work is Out of Doors”’ 


work. <A luncheon is served during the morning of 
soft, warm rice cooked in a fireless cooker. This 
luncheon not only furnishes welcome food, but is 
the motive for many occupations which are real 
work instead of make-believe. The children do all 
the work of setting the tables, serving the rice, 
clearing up and washing the dishes. They take 
turns, the cooks for the day donning their aprons 
as soon as they arrive in the morning, for other 
duties devolve upon these little housekeepers. There 
are gardens to water, vases to fill, a piano to dust, 
steps to sweep, toys to be taken out for use during 
the morning, and many other things that vary from 


day to day. The children make their own aprons 
and napkins and, when necessary, wash and iron 
them. 

Once or twice a year the children are taken to 
Waikiki beach for the day. 


days. 


These are red letter 
For some time before, the making of buckets 
from tin cans, shovels from pieces of tin and sticks, 
or sewing bathing suits after an enlarged apron pat- 
tern form some of the occupations. A street car is 
chartered and usually over a hundred barefooted, 
happy children scramble in and somehow find room 
to sit or stand where they can look out of the window. 
Nothing escapes their bright little eyes, and for days 
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‘Washing the Luncheon Napkins 
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The Game Circle 


they have much to tell of the things they saw on 
their trip to Waikiki. It is always a very merry 
crowd, as they shout and sing at the top of their 
lungs the full half hour or more it takes to reach the 
sea. The car takes them across the duck ponds, 
through beautiful Kapiolani Park with its zoo to 
the beach at the public baths. The water is shallow 
enough to make it safe for the children to wade or 
bathe without fear of accident, and there is a stretch 
of sandy beach for play. This experience is so rich 
and varied for the children, a number of whom have 
never been to Waikiki before, that it furnishes sub- 
ject-matter for several weeks’ expression with art 
and industrial materials, blocks and toys, English 
work, songs, and stories. 

Besides the nine kindergartens of the Free Kin- 


dergarten and Children’s Aid Association is the affil- 
iated Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial Kinder- 
garten, fully endowed and finely equipped, where 
the students of the Kindergarten Training School 
have most of their practice work under the able di- 
rector, Miss Ermine Cross. 

Pictures can give no adequate idea of this lovely 
child-garden, the yard with its big shade trees, its 
hibiscus hedge, its grass, its bright sunshine all the 
year, and the buildings so open and so distributed 
that one has the impression of being out of doors all 
the time. The main building has wide verandas, 
ample cupboards, a kitchen, and lavatory. There 
is an open room or lanai, as we call it here, for blocks 
and free building. Another partly inclosed has a 
piano and is used for small group work, and a small 


Thanksgiving Party at Waikiki Beach 
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pavilion out in the yard contains a carpenter bench. 
There is a well-equipped dispensary with some one 
in attendance a part of every morning under the 
direction of the district nurse. The playground is 
equipped with swings, a large concrete sand box, 
bars of various sizes, and a slide. There are two 
playhouses, a rabbits’ hutch with a family of rab- 
bits, a chicken yard with hen and rooster, and be- 
yond are the gardens separated from the play yard 
by a stone wall. At this kindergarten each child 
has his very own garden some time during the year. 
Last year they were war gardens to help supply the 
table at home, and every child took home at least 
one mess of sweet potatoes, beans, or lettuce. This 


year the chickens have had to be fed, so one group - 


has been raising corn and oats for this purpose. The 
children made or helped make the chicken fence and 
nests. They fed the chickens every day and old 
mother hen rewarded them by laying an egg each 
morning. When there were several eggs they were 
made into a rice pudding by the children. Later 
the eggs were left in the nest and now there is a little 
brood of seven baby chickens to watch and feed and 
care for. Some of the corn grown in the kindergar- 
ten gardens was pounded and ground in a coffee 
mill for meal to feed the babies. The work has 
lasted several months and furnished vital subject- 
matter for English, number work, and nature study. 
Another group of children has been growing alfalfa 
for the rabbits and still other groups are planting 
vegetables and flowers. The children use watering 
cans of their own make, such as Chinese gardeners 
use in their vegetable gardens. They are made of 
tin cans perforated at the bottom, with a stick run 


through two holes at the top. The child takes a 


Making Tin Buckets 


bucket of water and uses the perforated dipper to 
sprinkle the garden. 

The laundry in this kindergarten is in an open 
concrete court surrounded by palms and poinsettia 
plants. A row of faucets over the cement bench on 
which are washtubs and boards forms the equip- 
ment, while near by in the sun is a low clothesline. 
Washing is a favorite occupation and there is scarcely 
a time during the entire morning when one does not 
see a row of little backs bending over the tubs. The 
kindergarten dust cloths are always available when 


Bucket Brigade”’ 
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Feeding the Chickens 


Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial Kindergarten 


the regular supply of napkins, pillowcases, and doll 
dresses are done and hung up to dry. 

Every child in this kindergarten has a drawer or 
locker in which he keeps his apron, unfinished work, 
and his little treasures. These are marked by the 
children with pictures of their own making. Lately 
the older children have learned to write their names 
and are marking them in this way. 

The kitchen is equipped with a row of little gas 
plates on a long table well protected by screens so 
there is no possibility of accident. The luncheon 
period ,with the activities and occupations it moti- 


vates_is,the most “‘socializing process” of the morn- 


ing. . One group each day cooks the rice for the whole 
kindergarten and gets out the trays for the other 
groups. 


one tray. 


Each child of the serving group arranges 

For instance, he goes to the red table, 
counts the number of children, and on the red tray. 
arranges the required number of bowls and spoons. 
At luncheon time he carries the tray, the serving 
bowl of rice, and a pitcher of water to the table, 
making three trips. The individual napkins are in 
napkin rings made by the children from bamboo 
which grows in the front yard. A stalk was cut by 
the yard boy into one inch sections. These are 
wound with bright-colored worsted or raphia in dif- 


Hawaiian Children Fencing the Chicken Yard 
Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial Kindergarten 
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A Thanksgiving Party 


Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial Kindergarten 


ferent patterns so that each child knows his own. 
Flowers or a growing plant decorate the table at 
luncheon time. Sugar and salt are passed with the 
rice and each child serves himself. Children who 
show sign of malnutrition are given a glass of milk and 
two or more bowls of rice. After luncheon is over, 
the children clear off the tables and wash the dishes 
in a most efficient way. 

All the children, to the number of ninety and 
nine or thereabouts, meet together for a few minutes 


in the morning for songs and greetings, and again 
before going home for a few games and goodbye. 
Miss Cross takes one group out at a time for songs 
and conversation, the subject-matter of which grows 
out of the experiences of the children. Much of the 
singing is done without accompaniment, with great 
success. (Games are played in the yard in small 
groups or on the small lanai if a piano is needed. 
Quite a number of the Oriental children are 
brought to school by Japanese nurses who remain 


Free Construction with Large Blocks and Accessories 
Henry and Dorothy Castle Memorial Kindergarten 
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all the morning, usually with their sewing or tatting. two at Hilo on the Island of Hawaii. There are also 
During the war the Red Cross supplied material and a number of Japanese kindergartens connected with 
these women made many garments and socks for the Japanese schools. We hope very soon that a few 
our soldiers. A Red Cross unit was formed.of the kindergartens will be started by the department of 
mothers and older sisters of the children, meeting Public Instruction as a part of the Public School 
on Tuesday afternoon and accomplishing much system. In no place are they needed more than in 
work. this bit of America so American at heart and so for- 

Besides our Honolulu kindergartens there is one eign in appearance with its large foreign, laboring 
on the Ewa plantation, Oahu, six on the Island!of population, whose children will form the citizens of 
Maui, most of them maintained by plantations,"and tomorrow. 


‘*Here’s to Uncle Sammy’”’ 
Kindergarten Children in the Thrift Stamp Parade 


‘“* THRIFT is just a little saved out of every pay envelope to help provide for the pro- 
verbial ‘rainy day.’ It is impossible for us to get upon our feet until we learn the saving 
habit; until we learn to save every nickel, every dime, and every dollar that we can possibly 
spare. 

‘‘One among the most valuable lessons a person can learn at home or in school is that 
money is the representative of labor; a tangible compensation for efficient service, and not 
a gift to be had merely for the asking. The penny that is earned by a child is vastly more 
valuable to it than one obtained by soliciting. When the child grows older it will find that 
the world does not hand out money merely for the asking, but only in return for efficient 
service. The growing boy or girl cannot possibly be taught a better lesson than to be com- 
pelled to render some kind of efficient service in return for his or her spending money.” 


The Music Problem 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


I 
»oCHOOL superintendent said recently: have 
a high regard for music as taught by a qualified 
teacher * * * I should like to see art, forensics, 
dramatics, music, etc., not as an interruption in the 
school work, but as a part of it.”’ 

It would seem that the evidence is all against 
conventional kindergarten music and that we might 
as well admit that the solution of the problem lies 
along the line of self-culture in the teacher. If the 
kindergartner becomes truly musical, it will follow, 
as day follows the night, that her pupils will become 
musical also. The artistic kindergartner never has 
any difficulty in getting delightful free drawings from 
the children. The clever manipulator of clay, card- 
board, or wood work sees her intrinsic talent reflected 
in ingenious little forms all about her. The kinder- 
gartner who has keen constructive sense is always 
successful in obtaining good block building. The 
musical kindergartner must needs require pure tone, 
select and interpret songs and instrumental music 
with some authority, and, best of all, inspire her 
children with the breath of melody for the pure joy 
of self-expression. 

Unfortunately it seems particularly difficult to 
overcome the condition known as unmusical, when 
it is well implanted in the adult mind. Deficiency in 
other lines can’ seemingly be more quickly overcome 
by special effort. This makes the problem all the 
more pressing; for if it is difficult for us to solve, how 
about the children who have already started on the 
road of the unmusical,—the broad road that leads to 
complete indifference or the jazz band? Let us at 
least make an effort. If we would pursue a system- 
atic course of appreciation of good music, losing the 
old academic sense, we would not only open the door 
to a new joy, but we would bring back to the schools 
something of the old Grecian ideal of the esthetic. 
This work must be done by the teacher herself. No 
supervisor, however efficient, can take the place of 
the one in daily contact with the little ones. In other 
words, we are going to think of music as music and 
not as first aid to a morning talk; nor are we going to 
the other extreme and exalt technique at the expense 
of the spiritual essence of song. The kindergarten 
fell into the first error, the primary school into the 
second. 


Two factors have served to elucidate the music 
problem. ' One is the war, the other is the advent of 
more self-initiative in the kindergarten and first 
grade. The war has shown us just about where 
America stands musically. The “‘liberal’’ idea in 
education has betrayed where the children stand. 

A nation of music lovers, we have not yet taken 
music into our hearts and homes. We pay for fine 
performances by famous artists, or turn on the 
talking machine. We worship technical proficiency 
and brilliant personalities, but we do not play or 
sing ourselves. Music is likely to end for us when the 
curtain falls or the Victrola needle is shut off. Home 
music has become so commercialized that our children 
hear the worst possible trash from the cradle up. 
When our soldiers at camp were placed under chorus 
directors it was found that not ten men in a group 
could phrase standard songs in unison, to say nothing 
of knowing the words. Odds and ends of vaudeville 
were the first stock at hand. But we are awakening. 
We shall not always be sung to. The community 
chorus, the school orchestras, various cultural lines 
of work launched by music federations, the building 
of memorial municipal buildings, the growing senti- 
ment in favor of civic-supported opera,—all this will 
hasten the time when musical comedy will not repre- 
sent the top notch of national popularity, when 
‘“‘canned”’ music will uplift instead of degrade, and 
the prophet will rejoice who said, ‘I hear America 
singing.”’ 

A music director told the writer recently that he 
was asked to lead a juvenile orchestra in a certain 
town. The boys told him frankly that, while they 
needed his leadership, they wanted no “highbrow 
stuff."’ They requested that they be allowed to 
continue their repertoire of light popular selections. 
“I'll compromise with you, boys,” said the leader. 
‘“‘Let me have fifteen minutes of my kind at each 
rehearsal, and the rest of the evening shall be yours.” 
They agreed, and the experiment worked out greatly 
to the director’s credit. Within a very few 
rehearsals, the boys were asking for “just a few 
moments on this one’”’ or ‘“‘Can’t we do that bit of 
Grieg just once more?” At the end of the season 
they gave a choice program, entirely of their own 
choosing. 

It is evident that the public school holds the key 
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The teacher medi- 
ates between the state and the home; if she can also 
acquire an art consciousness she will be able to bring 
out the higher esthetic sense which somehow we 
have never had time to develop. Music is a more 
subtle medium of expression than painting, though 
emotionally more powerful. A nation that still 
tolerates the billboard in open landscapes and that 


to the national music situation. 


has not risen above the average magazine cover 
could hardly be expected to be highly developed 
musically, for what the eye instantly condemns, the 
ear is prone to accept without demur. 

Kindergartners who are truly interested in the 
music problem will take it up from this broad stand- 
‘ point. If they are satisfied with the old way, keeping 
to the narrow path of a list of songs selected to illus- 
trate certain ideas, some routine rhythm work, and 
the excessive use of singing in the game group, it 
will be because they prefer to put intellectualism 
before a pure art sense, and it will be in the face of 
expert criticism. They will find it hard to avoid 
some of our worst faults,—bad tone, poor enuncia- 
tion, mistaken concept of words, ‘“‘soulless clapping,’ 
slovenly marching, stilted rhythms, and little oppor- 
tunity to listen to good music. 

The question then arises as to how we shall make 
‘up for our musical deficiencies. We seem to need, 
in many cases, the very régime we ought to be offering 
the children. There are ways and means of entering 
the music world “‘as a little child.”’ 
them: 


Here are some of 


Hear all the good music you possibly can. 

Devote, as a Kindergarten Club, an entire season 
to music. 

Join a local music club. 

Take up the study of one of the lighter instru- 
ments. 

Take a dozen vocal lessons. 

Do a little home reading. 

Join a Community Chorus. 

In taking up an esthetic interest outside our 
regular work, we shall be twice blest, for our own life 
will be thereby enriched, we shall escape somewhat 
from the routine of school, and we shall be doing our 
bit towards the solution of a most interesting national 
problem. 

When the acid test of free choice of activities was 
given the children in many of our cities, the singing 
stopped almost entirely. Left to themselves, in 
nearly all cases they neither sang nor asked for songs. 
The question then arose, ‘‘Why?”’ and ‘‘What shall 
we do about it?”’ Should singing be dropped because 


the children did not seem to develop it in their play, 
or should we force the issue? 

We need not interpret this experience as meaning 
that children are naturally without spontaneous 
interest in music. It simply proves that we have not 
handled the subject rightly, or this valuable asset 
would have appeared in the children’s natural, re- 
actions. Several things must be especially noted in 
‘“‘exposing”’ children to music, especially vocal music. 
For one thing, singing is rather more of a group activ- 
ity than an individual one, and might not immedi- 
ately occur at a time when group formations were in 
the minority. Again, vocal music is an aural experi- 
ence and not subject to representation by an appeal to 
the eye and touch, as in the case of all other kinder- 
garten activities. 

Logically, we must begin with instrumental music, 
which was the way of the race, according to many 
authorities, and we shall begin close to the heart of 
the child if we can show him some music toys. Vocal 
music will later spring up in various charming ways, 
—from rhymes, poetry, the seasons (hitherto rather 
overworked), social needs, holidays, and festivals, 
pictures, and music books placed within reach, espe- 
cially our illustrated ones. There is a middle ground 
between imposing upon children a long list of songs 
chosen chiefly for program purposes, and leaving 
music to the children’s own sweet will. 

In this problem, as in all the others, we are indeed 
glad to have the children lead, but let us beware 
that they do not lead us into the brambles. Here the 
music question takes issue with the entire kinder- 
garten problem. The advocates of frée play lay the 
emphasis upon doing. A daily program from the 
West bases its work on seven strenuous activities, 
continually stressed. The more conservative teacher 
She asks, 
“When does the quiet, receptive, listening attitude 
of the child find opportunity?” 


deplores this continual stream of energy. 


How about what 
might be called the absorbent element in education? 
The possible tendency of the child to cease from 
physical activity for a season to listen to a higher 
sense,—the exquisite mental quality that enabled the 
child Samuel to say, “Lord, here am I.’”’ There 
never was a time in our history when it was so im- 
portant to provide quiet, listening periods for the 
children. Modern psychology has loosened an ava- 
lanche of splendid energy in elementary education, 
while without, in the adult world, whirling forces of 
both good and evil are sweeping away our accustomed 
quiet spaces. Music should be a sort of refuge from 
such excessive overaction. It can be made to func- 
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tion beautifully in behalf of the child’s repose and 
spiritual culture. 

Thus the music problem falls into two phases, the 
active and the passive. Into the first group of ex- 
periences will fall the children’s own activities, 
sometimes artistic, more often crude. Into the 
second will fall the cultural or ‘‘appreciation”’ side of 
music. Between the two the teacher must move 
with the educational sense. The practical import 
of this procedure will be that no matter how bad the 
child’s reactions may be from the artistic standpoint, 
we need not be disturbed, for whatever we offer him 
from the standpoint of appreciation will always be 
good. We have the whole field of music culture to 
draw upon, so, instead of taking so much of the time 
to lift the child out of what is the ‘‘scribbling”’ age, 
so far as his own little efforts are concerned, let us 
boldly enter a larger field. It is possible to cover a 
great range of possibilities with little children without 
going beyond their play sense and their present 
understanding. We can give them more scope for 
investigation and experimentation, and lay aside the 
notion of limiting them to so-called ‘‘children’s 


music.”” Look for a moment at the field of possibili- 
ties: 


Listening (Elementary Activities Appreciation 
sounds) (Child's effort) (Adult performance) 

Birds Toy orchestra Voice 

Wind Tone matching Piano 

Water Song sentences Orchestra 

Insects Original melodies Chorus 

Thunder Songs Military band 

Echoes Singing games 

Industrial sounds 

Bells 

Farmyard ° 


Does not this wide range of musical life make our 
former programs seem meager indeed? Of course 
such a program requires a kindergartner musically 
alert and access to a talking machine. From the 
tapping of a tambourine to a solo by Schumann- 
Heink, from a cricket’s chirp to a string quartette, 
we may carry the children in a single day if the play 
conditions warrant it. At any rate, we should be 
thus prepared. 

It is evident that music study with the children 
conducted on such a basis would make great demands 


upon time in planning a schedule. This problem 


can only be solved by the individual kindergartner; 
but to make the work vital, more time should be 
given to music than most of us are now giving. 

In order that such intensive work may be il- 
lustrated in practice as well as stated in theory, a 
series of articles has been prepared which it is hoped 
will prove suggestive of various activities stressing 
original thought, both in teacher and children. 
More will be indicated than could possibly be carried 
out in the year’s work, but each can take some of the 
material offered and apply it to her special problem. 
The reading lists are offered as full of interest to the 
music lover and stimulating to the non-musical. 

To help lay the foundation of a real music con- 
sciousness in the children of our great country is 
surely an inspiring task. Let the kindergartner do 
her bit, remembering that music will be a powerful 
factor in the problems ahead of the nation. 


Reading List 


Seven Articles in Atlantic Monthly by Thomas W. 
Surette. (1916-17.) 

The Education of a Music Lover. Dickinson. 

Music Education of the Little Child. Calvin B. Cady. 
(IKKXINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE, 1916-17.) 

Kindergarten Music. Eleanor Smith. (Kinder- 
garten Review, Nov., 1912.) 

History of the Kindergarten Song. 
1910.) 

Musical Activities with little Children. 
(Ibid., June, 1918.) 
What We Hear in Music. 

ing Machine Co.) 


Patty Hill. (Zdid., 
Ida C. Knapp. 


Faulkner. (Victor Talk- 


For the Children 


The Palace made by Music. Macdonald. 
Chimes Rang.) 
Pan and his Pipes. 
chine Co.) 

The Magic Bow. 

The Nightingale. 
Cone Bryant.) 

Midas. Sara Cone Bryant. 

Saul and David. 

The Music Box. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
for Sunday Telling.) 

The Magic Flute. 

The Two Princesses. 
Story Hour.) 


(In Why the 
Cather. (Victor Talking Ma- 


Baumbach. 
Anderson. 


(Summer Legends.) 
(Adapted by Sara 


(Stories 


Marzials. (Stories for the 


(To be continued) 


OR the benefit of those who may begin a subscrip- 

tion to this magazine with the January number 

it may be well to repeat the general instructions and 

suggestions relative to the study of pictures as Art 
A ppreciation. 

There are two very good general methods to be 
followed in teaching the study of pictures to little 
children. One method is to question the class on 
the story of the picture, the other method is to tell 
the story of the picture and then review it by asking 
questions. 


The Pet Bird 


Studies in Art Appreciation 
By C. Edward Newell, Springfield, Mass. 


Meyer Von Bremen 


Experience is the wise teacher from whom we 
may quickly learn a satisfactory method for use with 
the particular group of pupils under our instruction. 
The methods presented here are such as have proved 
themselves successful in many Classes. 

Study the picture yourself until you are thor- 
oughly interested in it. Ask yourself the questions 
and note the suggestions. When you have made the 
picture yours, take it before the class and make it 
theirs in the same way. The enthusiasm of the 


teacher will mean much to the child. If she enjoys 
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the picture and makes the children feel that she does, 
their interest and appreciation will respond to hers. 
Respect the pupil’s individual suggestions. They 
will always be valuable to him and sometimes to you. 
While it is hoped that the suggestions here given 
will be helpful to those teachers who are less experi- 
enced in the work, it is recognized that they involve 
a certain danger. If the teacher takes them, not as 
suggestions, but as a formula to be absolutely fol- 
lowed, they will wholly defeat their purpose. For 
this reason the following suggestions are offered: 

Ask no question of which you do not see the point 
and do not give information which is meaningless or 
uninteresting to you. Almost every question should 
be followed with, ‘“‘Why do you think so?” or ‘‘How 
do you know?” or ‘‘What tells you that?” 

Tell the pupil nothing that he can learn from the 
picture. Question him and make him hunt, even 
though you have to tell him the answer in the end. 

You cannot interest the pupil by diverting his 
attention toward unimportant suppositions. You 
can never teach pictures by studying unrelated 
things. The more the pupil respects and loves his 
picture, the more easily he will get its message. 

Aim to lead the children to form the habit of 
carefully observing pictures, to read a picture for its 
story, then to talk freely telling what they have seen. 
A few well-directed questions will soon open the chil- 
dren’s eyes to see that everything in the picture 
helps to tell the story the artist wants them to know. 

The pictures selected for study in this series are 
such as appeal to all children,—animal, child, and 
family ii:_, happy incident, and mother love. 


The Pet Bird 
By Meyer Von Bremen 
SUGGESTED METHOD OF STUDY 

How many children can you find in this picture? 
Which one is the oldest? What has he in his hand, 
what on his finger? Can you find the bird’s home? 
Which child is the youngest and why does he use a 
cushion? What has become of his shoes? What 
was one of the girls doing when she ran to the table? 
Can you find her knitting? Where is the ball of 
yarn?) Why is the tablecloth so mussed and the cup- 
board door left open? What did the older boy get 
from the cupboard? How is the little girl in the 
chair dressed? What has she been doing? Can 
you see her book? Where are her fingers? What 
can you find on the table aside from the bird cage, 
cloth, and book? What is the smaller boy doing 


with his forefinger? 
do? 


What does he want the bird to 
What has this boy in his other hand? What 
do you think he has been playing with the whip? 
What has been left open in the end: of the table? 
Could the whip string have come from here? Are 
the chairs and cupboard like those in your home? 
Is the window peculiar? 
window sill? 


What is growing on the 

What is on the wall near the plant? 

Can you name the objects on the top of the cup- 

board? Who is resting her head on brother’s shoul- 

der? Does she love him? Why do you think $0? 

Are these children happy? Why do you think so? 
STORY OF THE PICTURE 

These little children have been left to amuse 
themselves. One girl took her knitting, one her 
book, and the little boy made a whip and began to 
play horse. Suddenly the oldest boy proposed that 
they feed the pet bird. The cage was taken from 
the window and placed on the table. One sister 
drops her knitting and the other abandons her book. 
All search the table drawer and the cupboard for 
the desired bread with which to feed the bird. It 
is found and in their haste the cloth is rumpled on 
the table and the cupboard and drawer are forgotten. 
Little brother procures a cushion and climbs upon 
the chair, dropping his shoes in his haste. Aren't 
these children having a happy time and how sur- 
prised their mother will be when she learns how they 
have tamed the little bird! This is their secret. The 
little boy holds his finger hopefully and expectantly 
for the bird but just now it prefers the bread to the 
offered perch. 

We believe this is a Swiss scene. The peculiar 
furniture, costume of the children, and their little 
happy faces lead us to think so. We do know that 
it is a very happy scene and one that is full of story 
interest for little children. It also teaches what a 
group of loving children may do in winning the con- 
fidence of a little harmless creature such as a bird. 


THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 

The artist who painted the picture called The 
Pet Bird was named J. G. Meyer and according 
to a prevailing German custom he added von Bre- 
men to his name to indicate his birthplace. He 
painted many Biblical subjects and later traveled 
and painted in Bavaria and in the Swiss mountains, 
studying scenes from the everyday life of the peo- 
ple. The Pet Bird is supposed to be one of those 
paintings made in the Swiss mountains. 


The Pre-Kindergarten Age—A Laboratory Study 


By John B. Watson, Professor of Psychology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


MY own particular field for the past few years has 

been the study of infants under two years of 
age. I am bold enough to call this the pre-kinder- 
garten period. While I confess my inability to tell 
you anything about the kindergarten age, neither, 
do I believe, can you tell me very much about the 
pre-kindergarten age. Hence it seems fitting that 
we should from time to time pool our information. 
I am sure our interests in the broadest sense are the 
same, namely, the establishment of methods, prin- 
ciples, and practices whereby we can most speedily 
and most sanely guide the development of the human 
offspring. 

A few years ago when I gave a lecture on some 
of the problems in infant development I was ad- 
dressed in the following words by the head of one 
of the largest institutions for training teachers in 
this country; ‘“‘Watson, when you have had as much 
experience as | have had in training children and 
teachers you will learn that you can do nothing with 
a child under six years of age. His education does 
not and cannot begin before then.”’ If this gentle- 
man is right I have wasted several years of my life 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. That he is not right 
those of you who have spent a good many years of 
your life in guiding children under that age can 
abundantly testify. Nor do I believe that the kin- 
dergarten age begins the education process. You 
are well aware that you are by no means receiving a 
tabula rasa in each new pupil. Rather you are be- 
ing confronted with a very complex organism, some- 
what complex from the standpoint of its own inward 
development, but made infinitely more complex be- 
cause parents have given slants and twists to its 
emotional, instinctive, and habit capacities which you 
can with difficulty correct. I have said more than 
once that | believe | could make or break a young- 
ster in the first four years of its life; that is, without 
abusing it, starving it, or otherwise being cruel to 
it, | could twist, thwart, over or under develop its 
instinctive and emotional life to such a degree that 
it would never recover from it. My own experi- 
mental studies have driven me to this position and 
have convinced me that the kindergarten instructor 
above all others has the most difficult and at the 
same time the most responsible place in the scheme 


of education today. I have no solution of your 
problems to present and no educational theories to 
advance. I think I can, however, point out some 
new aspects of the difficulties confronting you, not 
only you but the parents as well, for if the home 
could be straightened out the problems of the kin- 
dergarten would be greatly simplified. 


THE CONDITIONED REFLEX 


Before entering upon the studies made upon in- 
fants in our laboratory at the Phipps Clinic I wish 
to take you somewhat afield for a moment and dis- 
cuss a new experimental concept that must soon 
become a part of educational theory, namely, the 
conditioned reflex. 

Some years ago, it was shown by Pavlov, one of 
the Russian psychologists, in his studies upon the 
dog, that many of the bodily mechanisms over which 
we apparently have no direct control, such as the 
glands, can be brought under control just as are the 
muscles of our arms and legs. Since this statement 
may not be very clear I hasten to make it concrete 
by telling you of our own work. We found by put- 
ting a small drain tube upon one of the glands of the 
mouth that we could work upon the intact and nor- 
mal human being as accurately as Pavlov does on 
the operated dog. Suppose we have a salivary gland 
pouring its secretion out at a regular normal and 
measurable rate. The normal stimulus to this 
gland is contact with food or contact with an acid. 
If we put a few drops of vinegar upon the tongue the 
activity of the gland is increased by several hundred 
per cent. This is called the direct reflex. Now the 
interesting part about our experiment was that after 
a time it so happened that when the experimenter 
merely extended the pipette towards the tongue the 
saliva began to pour out; in other words, a condi- 
tioned secretion reflex had been established—the 
mere sight of the pipette or acid instead of the chem- 
ical action of the acid on the tongue now stirred the 
gland. We see here the reason why food should be 
savory and attractive to the eye and why further- 
more any painful stimulation or emotional shock at 
food time is extremely bad, for conditioned reflexes 
are established not only in connection with the sali- 
vary glands, but with the more important digestive 
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glands of the stomach. While we have not been 
able to show it yet in our laboratory we believe that 
the ductless glands which are so important for the 
emotions are also conditioned in the same way. 
Somewhat later Bechterew found that voluntary 
movement could be conditioned in the same way. 
Most of you-are familiar with the reflex jerk of the 
hand or finger when some hot object is touched. We 
can get this reflex withdrawal by pricking, burning, 
applying acid to the skin, or electrically stimulating 
it. These are the normal or natural stimuli to reflex 
withdrawals of any organ of the body. <A few years 
ago one would never have supposed that a bell, a 
musical note, a color, or the sight of any ordinary 
object could bring about a reflex of the bodily organs. 
Bechterew has shown that such harmless stimuli can 
be made to produce the same effect as these danger- 


ous, painful stimuli. We repeated and 
extended Bechterew’s work. Again let us be spe- 
cific. Suppose my hand lies upon the table with the 


fingers touching two fine electric wires. At the same 
moment that some unkind experimenter turns on 
the electric current and shocks me, he rings a bell, 
or displays some harmless object. 
course jerked back. Suppose this should happen 
times—if the emotional 
enough once is sufficient 


The hand is of 


several shock is strong 
before long the color, 
sound, or harmless object will produce the same vio- 
lent reaction that the painful electrical stimulus will 
produce. 

These conditioned reflexes are everyday occur- 
rences in the life of the child and even of the adult. 
They are not products purely of the laboratory. 
Already | think ‘you catch the drift of my argument. 
You can see here a way of accounting for many 
strange reactions, and so on. 
These are not instinctive but genuine products of 
training. They belong to nurture not to nature. 
But I will not dwell upon this topic further at the 
present time. I promised to talk upon experiments 
upon human infants. 


fears, avoidances, 


One of my problems was to 
determine what is nature and what belongs to train- 
ing. Finding nature so simple I was forced to look 
somewhere else to account for much of what we see 
in infant reactions. My thesis is that the emotional 
and instinctive equipment of the human child is by 
nature extremely simple. This is not a comfortable 
thesis since it is easier and protects us far better as 
parents and teachers to say, ‘Well, that’s an instinc- 
tive trait in this child and we cannot eradicate it.” 
In everyday terms my point is that most of what we 
see that is bad in the child is thefproduct of poor 


home and school training. Without further pream- 
ble I ask you to follow me in some experiments on 
emotions and instincts most of which I now present 
for the first time. 


THE GENETIC STUDY OF EMOTION IN THE CHILD 

Unfortunately for the subject of psychology, few 
experiments have been made upon the emotional 
life of the child under anything like as favorable 
conditions as obtain in the study of animals. Our 
observations upon the child are similar to those 
which were made upon animals before Thorndike 
and Lloyd Morgan introduced the experimental 
method. Until very recently, in spite »f volumes 
written upon it, it has been of the armchair variety. 
The superstition that the human infant is too frag- 
ile for study is giving way to a more sensible view- 
point. It has been proven practicable in some lab- 
oratories to take infants from birth and to study 
them from the same point of view that animals are 
studied, giving due consideration to those factors in 
behavior which do not appear in animal response. 
But unfortunately this work is handicapped because 
there are no facilities in maternity wards for keep- 
ing the mother and child under close observation for 
years, a condition which is indispensable for real 
systematic work. 


SUMMARY OF POSITIVE RESULTS, EARLY TYPEs OF 
EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 

After observing a number of infants, especially 
during the first months of life, we suggest the follow- 
ing group of emotional reactions as belonging to the 
original and fundamental nature of man: Fear, rage, 
and love (using love in approximately the same sense 
that Freud uses sex). 

Fear.—What stimulus apart from all training will 
call out fear responses; what are these responses, 
and how early may they be called out? The prin- 
cipal situations which call out fear responses seem 
to be as follows: (1) To suddenly remove from the 
infant all means of support, as when one drops it 
from the hands to be caught by an assistant. (In 
the experiment the child is held over a bed upon 
which has been placed a soft feather pillow.) (2) 
By loud sounds. (3) Occasionally, when an infant 
is just falling asleep or is just ready to waken, a sud- 
den push or a slight shake is an adequate stimulus. 
(4) When an infant is just falling asleep, occasion- 
ally the sudden pulling of the blanket upon which it 
is lying will produce the fear responses. (2) and (3) 


.above may be looked upon as belonging under (1). 


< 
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The responses are a sudden catching of the breath, 
clutching randomly with the hands (the grasp- 
ing reflex invariably appearing when the child is 
dropped), blinking of the eyelids, puckering of the 
lips, then crying; in older children possibly flight 
“original” 
In regard to the age at which fear re- 
sponses first appear, we can state with some sureness 


and hiding (not yet observed by us as 
reactions). 


that the above mentioned group of reactions appears 
at birth. 

Rage.—In a similar way the question arises as 
to what is the original situation which brings out the 
activities seen in rage. Observation seems to show 
that the hampering of the infant's movements is the 
factor which, apart from all training, brings out the 
movements characterized as rage. If the face or 
head is held, crying results, quickly followed by 
The body stiffens and fairly well co-or- 
movements of the 
hands and arms result; the feet and legs are drawn 
up and down; the breath is held until the child’s 
face is flushed. In older children the slashing move- 
ments of the arms and legs are better co-ordinated 
and appear as kicking, slapping, and pushing. These 
reactions continue until the irritating situation is 
relieved and sometimes do not cease then. Almost 
any child from birth can be thrown into a rage if its 
arms are held tightly to its sides; sometimes even 
if the elbow joint is clasped tightly between the fin- 
gers the response appears; at times just the placing 
of the head between cotton pads will produce it. 
This was noticed repeatedly when testing eye co- 
ordinations in infants under ten days of age. The 
slight constraint put upon the head by the soft pads 
would often result in a disturbance so great that the 
experiment had to be discontinued for a time. 

Love.—The original situation which calls out the 
observable love responses seems to be the stroking 


screaming. 


dinated slashing or striking 


or manipulation of some erogenous zone, tickling, 
shaking, gentle rocking, patting, and turning upon 
the stomach across the attendant’s knee. 
sponse varies 


The re- 
if the infant is crying, crying ceases, 
a smile may appear, attempts at gurgling, cooing, 
and finally, in slightly older children, the extension 
of the arms which we should class as the forerunner 
of the embrace in the act of courtship. 


NEGATIVE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 

Three babies from the Harriet Lane Hospital 
were put into various situations, the types of which 
are illustrated below, for the purpose of finding out 
whether there is a wider range of stimuli that may 
arouse an emotional reaction than the one we cited 


a moment ago. These babies represented splendid, 
healthy types. Their mothers were the wet nurses 
belonging to the hospital. They were 165, 126, and 
124 days of age, respectively. The first two, whose 
ages are given, were put through the more numerous 
tests. The experiments given below are interesting 
for the reason that the babies had never been out of 
the hospital and had never seen an animal. A sum- 
mary of the tests on Thorne, a girl 165 days of age, 
is given below: 

A very lively, friendly black cat was allowed to 
crawl near the baby. She reached for it with both 
hands at once. The cat was purring loudly. She 
touched its nose, playing with it with her fingers. 
It was shown three times. Each time she reached 
with both hands for it, the left hand being rather 
more active. She reached for it when it was placed 
on a lounge before her, but out of reach. 

Then a pigeon in a paper bag was laid on the 
couch. The pigeon was struggling, and moving the 
bag about on the couch and making a loud rattling 
noise. The baby watched it intently but did not 
reach for it. The pigeon was taken out of the -bag 
on the couch before her, cooing and struggling in the 
experimenter’s hands. She reached for it again and 
again, and failing of course to get hold of it put her 
hands in her mouth each time. She was allowed to 
touch its head. The pigeon moved its head about 
with quick, jerking movements. It was then held 
by its feet and allowed to flap its wings near the 
baby’s face. She watched it intently, showing no 
tendency to avoid it, but did not reach for it. When 
the bird became quiet she reached for it and caught 
hold of its beak with her left hand. 

Test with a Rabbit—The animal was put on a 
couch in front of her. (The child was sitting on her 
mother’s lap.) She watched it very intently, but 
did not reach for it until the experimenter held it 
in his hands close to her; then she reached for it 
immediately, catching one of its ears in her left hand, 
and attempted to put it into her mouth. 

The last animal presented to her was a white rat. 
She paid little.attention to it, only fixating it occasion- 
ally. She followed it with her eyes somewhat when 
it moved about the couch. When held out to her 
on the experimenter’s arm, she turned her head 
away, no longer stimulated. 

172 Days Old.—The baby was taken into a dark 
room with only an electric light behind her, not very 
bright (faint illumination). A stranger held the 
baby. The mother sat where she could not be seen. 
A dog was brought into the room and al‘owed to 
jump up on the couch beside her. The baby watched 
intently every move the dog made, but did not 
attempt to reach for it. Then she turned her head 
aside. The light was then turned on and the dog 
again exhibited. The infant watched very closely 
every move the dog and the experimenter made, but 
did not attempt to catch the dog. Exhibited no 
fear reactions, no matter how close the dog was made 
to come to her. 
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The black cat was then brought in (both lights 
on). The cat rubbed against the baby’s feet and 
put her front paws in the baby’s lap, touching its 
nose to her hand. The baby watched intently 
and reached for it with her left hand. The front 
light was.then turned out. The experimenter held 
the cat closer to her and she reached for it with 
both hands. 

Rabbit.—She reached for it with both hands as 
soon as the experimenter came into the room with it 
in his arms. The front lights were turned on. The 
rabbit was held out to her. She reached for it at 
once with both hands, trying to put her fingers in its 
eyes. She caught hold of a piece of fur above the 
rabbit’s eye and pulled hard. 

Pigeon.—The front light was turned out. She 
reached for the bird with her left hand before the 
experimenter was ready to present it to her. The 
pigeon’s wings were released and it fluttered violently 
just in front of the baby’s eyes. She continued to 
reach for it with both hands even when the wings 
brushed her face. When the bird was quiet it was 
presented to her again. She reached for it even 
more eagerly. She tried to take hold of the pigeon’s 
beak with her left hand, but failed because the bird 
continually bobbed its head. The light was then 
turned on. The pigeon again flapped wildly. The 
baby looked at it intently with widely opened eyes, 
but this time did not reach. She showed no fear 
however. It was then held out to her again when it 
had become quiet. She reached for it at once with 
both hands, held the feathers and tried to put her 
fingers into its eyes. 

175 Days Old.—The baby was placed in a small 
chair and tied in and put behind a screen so that she 
could not see any of the people in the room. The 
dog was allowed to walk suddenly around the screen 
in front of her. She showed no fear when the dog 
rubbed against her legs. She did not reach for him 
however. While she was still in the same position, 
the experimenter held the pigeon in front of her and 
allowed it to flap its wings. She reached for it with 
both hands the moment it was presented to her and 
did not withdraw her hands while the bird was flap- 
ping its wings. She continued to reach as the bird 
was moved out of her range. 

The cat was then brought around the screen and 
placed on the couch just in front of the baby’s chair. 
She did not reach for it, but followed it with her 
eyes. It was held very close to her. She reached 
for it with her left hand and touched its head. The 
cat was then moved away, but she continued to reach 
forit. Then the cat put its front feetin herlap. She 
reached with her left hand and followed with her 
right, touching its ears. 

Rabbit.—She reached with her left hand at once 
when the rabbit was still too far away to touch. 
When it came close to her she reached with her left 
hand and touched it. 

She was then taken to the dark room with both 
lights turned out and seated in a small chair. A 


newspaper was lighted before her and allowed to 
burn in a large metal bucket. She watched it 
intently from the moment the match was struck 
until the flames died down. She showed no fear, 
but did not attempt to reach. 

While being tested in the large room for eye-hand 
co-ordination, the dog suddenly began to bark at 
some one entering the room. He was quite near the 
baby. He barked loudly and jumped about at the 
end of the leash. The baby became perfectly still, 
watching intently with widely opened eyes, but she 
did not cry. 

179 Days Old.—She was taken out to Druid Hill 
Park in an automobile for the first time in her life. 
She was wide awake the whole time. She was car- 
ried rather rapidly through the grounds of the small 
zoo at the park. The camel was braying and came 
up to the fence as we approached, rubbing rather 
violently against the fence, coming within a few feet 
of the baby. This produced no fear reaction and no 
constant fixation. She was then taken to the cages 
containing the cinnamon and black bears. She 
gazed at them from time to time, but with no con- 
stant fixation. We then took her into the monkey 
house which contained also a large number of parrots 
and other smaller birds. The monkeys came to the 
sides of the cage and from time to time attacked the 
wires. Three or four times they came up and made 
threatening movements and actually caught the 
experimenter by the arm. ‘The child did not seem 
to be in the least afraid. The peacocks were making 
their rather uncanny sounds within twenty feet of 
her, but she did not turn her eyes towards the source 
of the sound. She was then taken back to the camel 
yard and the camel again performed ‘‘nicely.’”’ Two 
camels came up to each other and rubbed noses and 
put their heads over the dividing fence. The baby 
was within two or three inches of the camel’s nose on 
several occasions, but while she followed the move- 
ments with her eyes, she showed no pronounced 
reactions of any kind. She was then taken to the 
Shetland pony, who put his nose through the wires 
and showed his teeth. She was within a few inches 
of his mouth. Outside of following movements of 
the eyes, no reactions were observable. She was 
taken near two zebras. They came to the edge of 
the fence, within a few inches of the baby. The 
zebras were possibly followed slightly more intently 
with the eyes, but there was no other observable 
reaction. While the baby was watching the zebras 
an ostrich came close to her and brought its head to 
the wire, but not did strike the wire violently. 
During approximately half of the experiment the 
baby was carried by her mother and the rest of the 
time by the experimenter’s secretary. She had never 
been carried by this individual before. At times the 
mother was kept out of the range of the baby’s 
vision. 

Baby Nixon, girl, 126 days of age, had just learned 
the eye-hand co-ordination. She was put through 
exactly the same series of situations. Slight differ- 


ences appeared, e. g., when the cat rubbed its head 
against the baby’s stomach, there was a distinct 
start, a tendency to stiffen. While the experimenter 
was out of the room getting the rabbit, three persons 
were left with the baby in the dark room (dim light), 
all sitting very quietly. She was being held by a 
stranger. Suddenly the baby began to cry and had 
to be given to the mother for a few moments. She 
quieted down immediately. Again when the pigeon 
flapped its wings near the baby’s face, she gave a 
distinct jump, but did not cry or show other signs of 
fear. When the dog was made to bark (lighted 
room), the baby blinked her eyes at every bark, but 


gave no other reaction. She smiled throughout 
most of the situations. She smiled all through the 
burning of the paper in the dark room. 

It is thus seen that this unusual opportunity of 
testing children’s reactions to their first sight of ani- 
mals yielded few positive results. At least we can 
say that the older statements which maintain that 
violent emotions appear must be very greatly modi- 
fied. Of course it is always possible that the children 
were too young, but this has not very much weight, 
since we have tested children from birth through to 
200 days. 

(To be continued) 
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Tendencies of Present Kindergarten Progress 
By Edna Dean Baker 


VERY live boy of five in my Sunday-school 
class was compelled to leave the room one 
When he re- 


turned another child was passing a lovely picture 


Sunday morning for a few minutes. 


of two little children saying their evening prayer 
at their mother’s knee. Victor pushed his way into 
the group, took one eager look at the picture, and 
then remarked sub rosa to the next child, ‘““Gee! but 
I’m glad I didn’t miss them kids in their night- 
gowns!’ In this brief paper I only hope I shall not 
miss any important tendency of present kindergarten 
progress. 

The most encouraging tendency of all, it seems 
to me, is the growing attitude not only of toleration 
to change and development in the kindergarten, 
but of eager interest in every step of true progress. 
In fact so much experimentation is going on in cer- 
tain quarters and so lightly do some kindergartners 
cast aside everything Froebelian that the danger 
note needs to be sounded. At one of the sessions of 
superintendents Miss Catharine Watkins of Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke a very needed word of warning in 
her address on, The Responsibility of the Kindergarten 
to its own Ideals. She urges the kindergarten teacher 
to become familiar with ‘the best experiments which 
are being conducted in kindergartens and in primary 
grades that with eyes opened to the many forces 
working with her, she may meet her individual 
problems with renewed strength and _ broadened 
vision.” She also urges, however, ‘‘a restudy of 


kindergarten ideals or principles at their source, 


lest the kindergartner be carried away by every. 
wind of doctrine, for dangers lie in the widened out- 
look unless study be directed by balanced judg- 
ment.” 

When the new psychology showing the mind to be 
the product of evolutionary process and the subse- 
quent child study movements were first inaugurated 
and their application to education raised questions 
as to kindergarten procedure, there was a storm of 
protest from kindergartners who thought 
Froebel and the kindergarten as promoted by him 
infallible. How contrary to the spirit of Froebel 
any such adoration of him is we cannot fail to see if 
we rightly apply his own principle of development. 
He contributed the germinating thought, which 
needed only the quickening of the new child study, 
psychology, and hygiene for the flowering now evi- 
dent in educational work through the elementary 
school. The criticisms upon his philosophy, the 
kindergarten materials and procedure are due to his 
lack of the common scientific facts which may be the 
possession of every teacher today. 

In her fine contribution to kindergarten litera- 
ture, The Kindergarten in American Education, Miss 
Nina Vandewalker gives these four principles which 
the psychologist of today approves, not for the 
kindergarten alone, but for all education: first, 
education is a process of development rather than a 
process of instruction. The child is not an empty 


many 
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vessel to be filled but a growing organism with un- 
folding powers of body, mind, and spirit. Second, 
play and not work in the sense of drudgery is the 
natural means of development during the early 
years. Third, that the child’s creative activity must 
be the main factor in his education. He ‘“‘learns 
by doing” rather than by memorizing facts. Fourth, 
that his present interests and needs rather than the 
demands of the future should determine the material 
and the method to be employed. Instead of se- 
lecting subject-matter which as an adult he might 
understand and use we select that which he can know, 
enjoy, and use in his play projects now, for he who 
lives the life of the present day of his development 
most fully will be most ready for tomorrow. 

We have looked then at the principles dear to 
the heart of every kindergartner, which bid fair not 
only to remain part and parcel of the kindergarten 
procedure, but to be the leavening lump in grade 
progress and to form the true basis of kindergarten- 
primary correlation. Let us now turn to the new 
tendencies due to the approach of child study, 
psychology, and hygiene to the kindergarten problem 
and also due to the application of science in the 
broadest sense to the nature study, music, art, and 
literature of the kindergarten. 

First of all, we are learning to study and observe 
children in their free play periods. We must, if 
their needs and interests are to be the basis of the 
program of activities in the kindergarten. This 
necessitates a period for such study by the teacher 
and is one strong reason for advocating a free play 
period in the kindergarten morning in which the 
child may have access to many kinds of material, 
and freedom for all forms of activity,—the other 
reason, of course, being that we have found that he 
needs some such opportunity for undirected expres- 
sion if he is to develop the maximum initiative and 
originality. That the teacher may get the most 
out of this observation period, she must learn how 
to observe,—sympathetically, quietly, impersonally, 
with absolute concentration. How much teachers 
need instruction in such observation was brought 
home forcibly to me last summer when I entered a 
kindergarten of perhaps twenty children freely 
playing and fifty adults supposedly observing but 
really chattering like fifty magpies. When the 
morning was over and the teacher in charge essayed 
to ask a few questions on the free play activities of 
the children, scarcely a teacher there had followed 
one child’s activity to its climax. 

As a help to such trained observation as well as an 


aid to scientific comparison and use of observation 
data in selecting environing materials and guiding 
directed activity, the charts of individual children 
have been devised. When we study children in this 
careful way we discover the development of the 
child in language play, in manual play, in rhythmic 
and dramatic expression from year to year. Miss 
Luella Palmer has put in her book, Play Life in the 
First Eight Years, the most reliable conclusions up 
to the present time,—not to take the place of each 
teacher’s observation but to stimulate to clearer 
insight in our further study. 

This observation of the child in connection with 
the study of hygiene has taught us the value (the 
necessity) of enlarged material such as enlarged 
building gifts, the Hennessey blocks, the Patty Hill 
blocks, and of certain apparatus such as the slide, 
swing, knotted rope, trapeze, parallel bars, in order 
that the large muscles of the trunk, arms, and legs 
get their needed development and the strain of our 
complex modern life be met with less likelihood of 
breaking than if the emphasis of early education has 
been placed entirely on the finer muscles, which are 
the first to show the effect of nervous tension later. 
Such enlarged material with the toys as added in- 
centives are advocated, too, for the meeting of the 
child’s desire for play activities where he may repro- 
duce the life about him—a play store, a play house, 
a play boat that he can get inside of and manipu- 
late. Recall the out-of-school activities of your own 
childhood and know the joy and the need of this. 
I sailed boats in the pool caught in the hollow of an 
immense old stump, I had a play house in the wood 
shed with all sizes of old boxes for furniture, | went 
riding by the hour with my sister in a crude teeter, 
and | flew like a true aviator in my swing. 

Not only have the gift and occupation materials 
experienced additions and eliminations, but the songs, 
the stories, the conversation, the games have all 
profited by this better idea of child development 
and also of the development of the arts. More 
opportunfties are being given the child to converse 
(the teacher is less the monopolist), the conversations 
are based on his experiences and observations and 
guided by a knowledge of good English and the way 
the child develops in its use. Many of the songs 
and the stories have been criticised as too difficult 
for the kindergarten child’s comprehension, as poor 
music, poetry, or literature chosen only because of 
their illustrative value, as sentimental, moralizing, 
or adult in their emotional expression. There is a 
movement back to the old folk songs, folk games, and 
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folk stories as the patterns for our modern produc- 
tions in their naive simplicity, beauty, and genuine 
feeling. We are learning slowly to put modern con- 
tent into these forms or into new forms with the old 
as standard. The Froebelian games have been 
criticised as too difficult physically for the kinder- 
garten child, as too narrow in variety of movement, 
the marching as formal. Hence the tendency to do 
less formal marching, to bring in play in the gymna- 
sium and on the apparatus of the room or play- 
ground, to increase the free rhythmic work, and to 
encourage original representative and dramatic plays 
and games. 

Not only has the material but the method of our 
activities been criticised. Dictation of formal se- 
quences in gift and occupation is growing less while 
play in which the child bends material and means to 
the end in view and tests his finished project by 
its use for play purposes, is increasing steadily. 
The former is valuable in cultivating ability to follow 
quickly and accurately, the latter in cultivating 
ability to think, to initiate, to judge on the child’s 
plane. There is less dictation in the game period 
where the teacher used to impose form and content 
on the children; there is more of the spontaneous 
play where the teacher and children co-operate in 
working out the game. And that set program of 
activities definitely planned a week, a month, a 
year in advance; followed year after year in its 
original form; used in your slum kindergarten, my 
private kindergarten, and friend Sallie’s public 


school where the same thing is done at the same 
time in the same way on the same day, is replaced 
by the flexible program. This flexible program is 
changed from day to day to meet the children’s new 
interests, which are of importance in adjusting them 
to the social activities and relations about them and 
to nature. A careful daily record is kept of these 
interests and their expression in games, songs, stories, 
conversation, excursion, hand work, and free play. 
In other words it matters little whether we talk about, 
sing about, dramatize the policeman in October or 
in May, the carpenter in January or in June, the 
birds in September or April, or whether we take 
these specific representations at all, so that we help 
the child through some representation to see how his 
great fundamental needs of food, shelter, clothing, 
rest, law, love, are met, that he may grow in relation 
to the social whole. 

The final tendency which I would emphasize is 
the attempt to standardize the kindergarten proce- 
dure and to give a tangible basis to the primary for a 
continuance of the kindergarten education, by ap- 
plying a test to the kindergarten child and by tabu- 
lating the result for the primary teacher. As the . 
values of the kindergarten training are qualitative 
largely rather than quantitative, as the child’s gain 
is measured by growth in physical, intellectual, and 
social power, the test, I plead, must be primarily 
qualitative in nature, not a test of facts known but 
of ability to do and to be a helpful citizen of a demo- 
cratic community. 


Paper given before Alumnz of National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 


New Vear’s Resolutions 


Let us not make heroic resolutions so far bepond our strength that the 
resolution becomes a dead memory within a week, but let us promise our- 
selves that each dap will be the beginning of a newer, better, and truer 
life for ourselves, for those around us, and for the world. 


—William G. Jordan. 


Teaching English to All 


By Mary IL. Moran 


(Continued from November) 


HE aim of the second five weeks of school is to 
secure expression in short, simple sentences. 
During this time, however, it is necessary to continue 
building the vocabulary through new experience, 
and to emphasize enunciation constantly. 

The question and answer method is the most 
direct way to the sentence, and teachers will find the 
orange, grapes, bananas, and candy good material 
for their purpose. The vocabulary, previously 
limited in this respect to “‘eats,’’ is enlarged by the 
addition of the names of the different kinds of fruit; 
by words for color, such as yellow, green, red, white; 
by words for shape, such as round, long, thin; terms 
of quantity, like big, little, much, half, whole; terms 
of quality, like sweet, sour, soft, and hard. At the 
end of the lesson the candy and fruit may well be 
divided and apportioned among the pupils. The 
interest stimulated in this way is invariably keen. 
It is remarkable how rapidly in the excitement and 
stimulation of goodies even dullards sputter with 
intelligibility. The little party at the end of the 
lesson is, moreover, an excellent place to introduce 
the elementary polite forms of address, Thank+you, 
Miss—; Please, Miss—. 

Doll parties, likewise, can be made to provide 
interesting subject-matter for the same purposes. 
Naming the dolls, telling where they live and with 
whom, how they are dressed, the color of their hair, 
eyes, stockings, and shoes, always hold the keen 
interest of children. And these activities lead to a 
series of personal questions, the importance of which 
cannot be too strongly urged. Each child in the 


class should learn to answer these questions. ‘‘What 
is your name?” ‘‘Where do you live?’ old 
are you?”’ ‘‘To what school do you go?”’ ‘‘What is 


your teacher’s name: ‘“‘In what room are you?” 
Repetition of these questions and even answers by 
imitation if necessary will give the children surprising 
power. Few persons, save those who have had 
experience teaching foreign-born children, realize the 
importance of having them memorize their own 
names, their fathers’ names and addresses, and their 
teachers’ names. Recently, for example, a prisoner 
in Providence who spoke tolerably intelligible English 
could not give his own brother’s name. If you ask 


‘seated difficulties. 


the foreign school children in the third grade who lives 
in the house with them they cannot tell you. The 
reply is invariably ‘‘a man.”’ If you ask his name, 
they answer, “I don’t knows, he’s the boss of the 
house,’” meaning that he is the landlord. 

Such mistaken forms as ‘J knows’’ present deep- 
Young children, especially for- 
eign children, have a hard struggle with idiomatic 
forms and grammatical irregularities which the 
teacher must early begin to combat vigorously. It 
is natural for them to say, ‘J knows’’ and ‘‘it ain’t”’ 
because they hear those expressions spoken con- 
stantly; just as it is inevitable that they say ‘J 
runned’”’ or ‘I seen,’ for these represent analogies 
that no learner of English altogether avoids. There 
is no better way, perhaps, to deal with these errors 
than by making use of jingles in which the correct 
form is repeated several times. The following 
doggerel is offered not as a specimen of verse making 
but as an illustration of the principle of teaching 
that ought to be employed freely. The children 
say “I runned’’; to correct the expression a rhyme 
like this is serviceable: 


I ran from the kitchen, I ran through the house, 
I ran upstairs after that little gray mouse. 


Again children say, seen.” 
I have seen a swallow, | have seen a thrush, 
I have seen the blackbirds sitting in the brush. 
I have seen two bluebirds gathering bits of strings, 
I have seen a robin with two broken wings. 


I ran from the desk, I ran to the door, 

I looked under the chair and on the floor, 
I ran down the hall, I ran up the stair 
To see if I had left my pencil there. 


To correct ain’t.”’ 
‘It isn’t on the table; it isn’t on the bed; 
It isn’t on the sofa; it isn’t on my head. 
It isn’t on the mantle, it isn’t on the chair. 
Why, it’s on the hat-rack; of course, I hung it there.” 


Children’s enjoyment of rhyme is instinctive and 
immediate. You will frequently hear the jingles 


to 


repeated in the yard by the older brothers and sisters 

most of whom are not so proficient in speech as to 
make the example useless. There is a real service 
to be done to the teaching of English by some en- 
thusiast who has facility and taste in rhyming; for 
a series of verses, simple in structure, yet not con- 
temptible either in meter or in sense, would be a boon 
to teacher and pupil alike. Rhyme gives the neces- 
sary repetitions, which are likely to become dull and 
mechanical routine, a positive charm to the little 
ones that nothing else quite provides. Good jingles 
may even be set to tunes which are sung by the 
children as they put away their work. 

Drawing can be used very interestingly to afford 
opportunity for learning new things objectively as 
well as for repetition and practice of things previously 
acquired. If the first grade teacher can draw on 
the blackboard—and I believe that drawing should 
invariably be a part of her preparation—let her 
sketch on the board figures of boys and girls with 
the toys of their games and the tools of their occupa- 
tions. Attractive additional material in 
variety may be added easily. 

Let her begin, for example, with a figure or two in 
color. One teacher who was particularly interested 
in this lesson drew a clever full length picture of a 
little girl in a green dress with white collar and cuffs, 
white sash, and with white shoes and stockings. 
When the children began their language lesson, she 
asked them first to choose a name for the figure. The 
pupils rather oddly rejected names familiar to them 
like Antonetta, Angelina, and Marietta in favor of 
plain Anna. “Then their teacher led them to describe 
the dress and thus learn words like collar, cuffs, and 
sash. 


great 


The next day she drew a store and house as a 
background for Anna, and urged the children to tell 
new ‘‘make-believe”’ stories suggested by the entire 
picture. ‘‘Anna white dress at store. Mamma he 
buyed it on store,’’ was one; another ran, ‘‘Anna’s 
name. Whitedressand green. She’spretty. She’s 
white shoes, she’s white stockings, she buyed store.”’ 

The following day as a stimulus to more imagina- 
tive stories, an automobile was added to the fore- 
ground. Anna’s uncle’s automobile thereupon be- 
came a feature of every story. Later the teacher 
added Anna’s little mother and her brother, Sammie, 
with his singing top. The singing top called forth 
many exciting extempore stories of similar posses- 
sions among the children. Few devices at the teach- 
er’s disposal are more valuable then this; for it 
offers ample opportunity for practice upon terms the 
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children know and for the acquisition of new. A 
picture of the sort I have described is capable of 
almost unlimited elaboration in details, all of which 
require only a little skill in selection to be made con- 
stantly interesting and very stimulating to the child- 
ish mind. 

The second ten weeks, subject-matter from the 
child’s nature world appropriate to the season is 
useful. A field trip in the spring months, if possible, 
to gather wild flowers is a good starting point. Some 
violets and dandelions gathered on the outing should 
be transplanted to a window box of the schoolroom. 
From these the children should learn not only the 
names and colors of the plant but also the care of 
them,—their food and home. They may play at 
being flowers and describe themselves imaginatively, 
like this: ‘‘I am a little green plant. My name is 
violet. I am pretty.’”’ Or ‘I am a dandelion, | 
am dressed in green and yellow. My face is like the 
sun.”’ Garden plants brought to the school may be 
used in the same way; but the trip afield and the 
procuring of the plants from the fields where they 
grow seem to bring this kind of a lesson home more 
intimately to the little ones. 

In supplementing the nature material, a singing 
canary in the class room is a delightful means of 
studying bird ways. The canary’s color, the song, 
his food and drink, and the care of his cage have 
proved not only excellent language material but 
pleasant nature study as well. From the canary the 
teacher may turn to the robin and woodpecker with 
living models, if the location of the school permits, or 
by means of pictures if the school happens to be 
located in the city. The following are examples of 
bird stories from the children as told to other children 
of the same grade but in another room where there 
was nocanary. ‘‘He little yellow bird. He my room. 
He sing.”’ Again, ‘Jack say tweet, tweet. He puts his 
head this way (illustrating). He flies.’”’ Still again, 
“Birdie sings big. Heallsoft yellow. He jumps up.” 

Again, the lesson in hygiene at the beginning of 
the morning session provides excellent language 
material. Every teacher knows the equivocal re- 
sults of the inspection of hands, finger nails, clothing, 
and hair. Pictures of soap advertisements cut from 
the magazines will illustrate features of personal 
cleanliness that you wish to emphasize. These 
pictures may be used the same way as the blackboard 
drawings. When mounted they make stimulating 
rewards to the children for having clean hands and 
finger nails every day for a week. 

The school nurse and the doctor are good topics of 
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conversation. When the doctor or nurse visits the 
school his or her work may be explained. Such 
explanation is usually followed by confidence in and 
appreciation of nurses’ and doctors’ services. Re- 
cently, some children were told that the physician 
was in the school to see sick folk and tell them what 
to do to feel better. One boy who looked unusually 
well insisted that he needed the doctor’s attention. 
The teacher asked him where he was sick, pointing to 
his head, throat, chest, stomach; he seemed thor- 
oughly well as far as this method of questioning 
revealed. He was told to take his seat, where he 
thought and puzzled some little time. Then, coming 
forward, he told the teacher his ‘‘teeth shaked.”’ 
The doctor at length understood the symptoms to be 
those of a chill. Another child came to the office of 


the principal after a visit to the doctor with this 
request, ‘“The teach want some medcin for the cook.”’ 
Questioning elicited his meaning to be that the 
teacher wanted some ointment for a burn. 

“Cook”’ for ‘“‘burn”; ‘‘she scratched my book,” 
meaning ‘‘she tore my book’’; “she stood at home’’ 
for ‘‘she staid at home’; ‘‘he’’ for ‘‘she’’; ‘“‘he’’ or 
‘“‘she’”’ for ‘‘it’’; all such characteristic errors require 
all but infinite patience and persistence to correct. 
Persistent correction is indeed the medicine to apply. 
Each time a child uses an incorrect word, he should be 
directed to repeat the correct form and then to use it 
in a sentence or a little story. In time this ear- 
training will fix a habit and the right word will finally 
come almost as readily as the wrong one came in the 
beginning. 


Blackboard Borders in Cut Paper 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


January 
ie these cut-paper borders the unit may be repeated 
to make any length border desired. The forms 
are mounted on oatmeal or ingrain wall paper, on 
regular mounting paper, or on the blackboard. 

In using these patterns place the dotted line on 
the fold of the paper. The house is cut from a 
9 x 12 inch gray paper. The door is black, the win- 
dows bright orange, and the strip on the chimney 
white. The trees are green. The moon, just com- 
ing up behind the trees, is orange. 


Cut or tear the snow from white paper as shown 
in the picture. Cut from gray paper the upper 
strip 1 inch wide and the lower strip 1% inches 
wide. Paste the strips on the back of the black 
mount, which is 12 x 53 inches, so the upper border 
extends one half inch and the lower border extends 
one inch. This makes the entire borderl 3% inches 
wide. If the blackboard is used instead of black 
paper cut the upper strip one half inch wide and the 
lower strip one inch wide. 
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Patterns for Trees and Moon in January Border 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum 


By Nina C. Vandewalker 


HE curriculum of the kindergarten is its working 
scheme, the organization of its procedure in 
such a manner that the kindergarten conception of 
education—the directing of children’s activities and 
interests—may be carried out. Since these needs 
and interests vary with the age and type of children, 
their home training and their environment, and since 
they can be known only through observation, a true 
curriculum cannot be static,—worked out for once 
and all and followed forever after, whatever the 
conditions. It should be, instead, an organization 
on the spot, a selecting from day to day on the basis 
of the children’s observed needs, of the specific in- 
strumentalities by which their needs can be best 
met. The true kindergartner therefore creates her 
curriculum as she proceeds. Her work will be suc- 
cessful in proportion to the insight with which she has 
judged the need and selected the means by which it 
has been satisfied. It is because kindergartners 
recognize this that their interest in the curriculum 
making is always keen and it is in this phase of their 
work that they always welcome help and suggestion. 
The organization of a working curriculum for the 
kindergarten, even a tentative one, has presented 
unusual difficulties in recent years because the kin- 
dergarten has been in a state of transition from the 
ideals and methods of the earlier years to those 
based upon present-day knowledge of the child’s 
development. This larger knowledge showed that 
many phases of the traditional kindergarten proce- 
dure needed modification, and experimentation was 
therefore begun in the direction in which the work 
was judged in need of improvement. The facts 
concerning the development of the child’s nervous 
system during the years from four to six, for example, 
showed that the kindergarten needed to make much 
more adequate provision for his physical develop- 
ment, and that the activities of the kindergarten did 
not meet his physical needs. They proved also that 
the small material in use produced eye and nerve 
strain, and that if such strain was to be avoided all 
the material should be greatly enlarged. In conse- 
quence, new games were devised to meet the newly 
recognized needs, and balls, blocks, paper, and 
sticks of increased size came into use. 


A better knowledge of the child’s modes of think- 
ing than Froebel could have in his day showed other 
respects in which kindergarten procedure needed 
improving, and in consequence experimentation in 
these lines also was undertaken. It showed that 
children from four to six cannot grasp abstract ideas, 
as he supposed they could, or ideas for which they 
have no basis in their own experience. Applying 
this to the subject-matter of the customary curricu- 
lum, it was clear that there was much material for 
which kindergarten children feel no need, and which 
they cannot grasp until several years later. It is in 
recognition of this truth that such topics as the 
miller, the miner, the lumberman, the story of the 
Pilgrims, the Indians, Eskimo, and Knights, and 
many similar ones have been eliminated from the 
present-day curriculum. 

Present-day thought differs from that of Froebel 
in another respect also, and that is in the interpreta- 
tion of creativeness. Froebel believed-children to be 
creating when they combined elements—lines, sur- 
faces, and solid—in new ways. The making of series 
after series of sewing cards, weaving mats, or folding 
and cutting sheets, each containing a new combina- 
tion, was therefore supposed to develop his original- 
ity. The present-day educator develops creative- 
ness, i. e., original thinking, by organizing the work 
so that it presents problems to be solved, and sees no 
value in the types of work mentioned, since designs 
on sewing cards or weaving mats are in but a slight 
degree the outgrowth of the child’s own thinking. In 
consequence the old time ‘‘schools” of sewing, weav- 
ing, folding, and cutting have no place in the present 
plans of work. 

These are but a few of the changes that have been 
taking place in the procedure of the kindergarten in 
recent years, but they will suffice to show the nature 
of the changes and the reason for making them. The 
fact that they are being made is important, since it 
shows that the kindergarten is adjusting itself to 
present-day thought and conditions, as it must do if 
it is to form an organic part of the educational system, 
and perform the service which it is capable of per- 
forming. The adjustment in question is indeed well 
on its way. The new methods are well established 
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in hundreds of kindergartens, and are in process of 
adoption in as many more. There are still kinder- 
gartners who cling to the old forms because they are 
loathe to recognize any authority but that of Froebel. 
Their slogan is: ‘Since we bear the Froebelian label 
we should deliver only Froebelian goods.’’ Those 
who take this attitude, however, should remember 
that even the Chinese are awakening to the fact that 
looking to the past alone is to close the door to the 
incoming of progress. It is this attitude on the part 
of kindergartners that is largely responsible for mak- 
ing superintendents wish to change the name. That 
name when adopted stood for the most radical de- 
parture from the educational methods of the period 
which the history of education has known, and it 
would be strange indeed if the name which is recog- 
nized the world over as the symbol of the new in 
education should now be discarded because it blocks 
the path of progress. The principle for which the 
kindergarten stands—that of education by means of 
children’s activities and interests, will be increasingly 
recognized, even though the name should be changed, 
but the name is still needed to suggest what the 
character of the beginning should be. 

The fact that such changes have been in progress 
has created many difficulties for the kindergartners 
in service. They could obtain the new views in 
fragments only, at first,—from an address here, or an 
article there, and found them difficult to put into 
practice, since the small material could not at once be 
replaced by the large and the new forms of apparatus 
were not easy to obtain. Having but an inadequate 
insight into the principles that underlie the changes 
they were at a loss in trying to work out the new 
methods. If they had followed an established proce- 
dure they did not know what to do when this proce- 
dure was upset. If they wished to discontinue the 
method of dictation, for example, knowing that it 
was not approved by those holding the new views, 
they did not know how to organize the better methods 
that should take its place. If they had been accus- 
tomed to take up certain topics at a given season— 
the trades, in January, for instance, they did not 
know what to substitute for these if they omitted 
them, since they had not yet learned the principles 
that should determine the selection of subject-matter 
on the basis of the new view. The idea of following 
the children’s interests was often misunderstood to 
mean letting them do exactly as they please. 

In consequence of all this there has been more 
confusion than clear seeing in the work of the kinder- 
garten during recent years. Many kindergartners, 


in fact, dropped the old methods and materials with- 
out knowing why, and adopted others without a 
definite reason. As the new views have been pre- 
sented in a more organized form matters have im- 
proved, and kindergartners have experimented with 
a definite purpose. In consequence, a body of con- 
clusions have been arrived at that are of much value. 
In spite of the confusion the work of the kindergarten 
has improved from the mere fact that kindergartners 
were aware that new things were being done, and the 
consciousness that they should know about them. 
As their acquaintance with the new views grew they 
began to see that the kindergartners of the country 
were all helping to work out an important problem 
that of putting the work and methods of the kinder- 
garten upon a new basis. In consequence they are 
becoming increasingly alive professionally, and are 
seeking for a deeper insight and better methods. 

The fact that kindergartners are thus interested 
in, and desire a more adequate knowledge of the 
new interpretation of kindergarten aims and methods 
is one reason why the Advisory Committee of the 
Bureau of Education has undertaken the task of 
organizing the curriculum of the kindergarten in the 
form of a bulletin, which has recently been issued. 
Some kindergartners feel this organization to be pre- 
mature since the movement for the reorganization of 
both kindergarten and primary work is still incom- 
plete. This may be true as to details, but the princi- 
ples embodied in this curriculum must be recognized 
as fundamental for the education of young children, 
and therefore permanent. This curriculum makes no 
effort to prescribe the kind and amount of work to 
be done each day in the several lines of kindergarten 
procedure as some kindergarten programs have done. 
It attempts to do something much more valuable 
to indicate the kind of things that kindergartners 
should do and the kind of methods that they should 
use, but to leave to each one’s judgment just what 
she should select and what methods she should adopt 
for and with her particular group. Work on this 
basis will contribute to the children’s real develop- 
ment and to her own as well. 

The curriculum is not one whose content can be 
mastered in an evening’s reading; it will take study 
to make it yield its full value to the children and to 
the kindergartner as well. Several training schools 
have already made it the basis for their summer 
course, and others are using it in their regular pro- 
gram classes this year. Is not the suggestion of using 
it for group study one that kindergartners in service 
might adopt to advantage? And would not the value 
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of such study be increased if the group included some 
primary teachers and even a school principal or two? 
Such a study could not fail to give them a deeper 
insight into their work and an increased appreciation 
of its value as a part of the new type of education 


which the United,States must adopt in the new era 
upon which we are entering. If it can thus stimulate 
them to better effort the hopes of those whose effort 
has brought it into existence will be more than real- 
ized. 


Address given at N. E. A., Milwaukee. 
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Art for Little People 


By C. Edward Newell, Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


Vv 
” their free and undirected drawing we find little 
children often using a great variety of symbols 
to express the ideas they may wish to picture. These 
symbols are at times quite unintelligible to the adult 
mind. 

Since this is the case and a variety of symbols 
are in demand, perhaps we may in a measure help 
the little people to develop a vocabulary of symbols 
that will be most useful in drawing story-telling pic- 
tures, illustrative sketches, or in making the picture 
writings with which they so frequently express them- 
selves. This vocabulary of symbols will be such as 
may be readily understood by both children and 
adults. 

Line symbols are a very direct means of expres- 
sion, and in the drawing of them power and a slight 
sense of proportion is unconsciously developed. 
Generally speaking, the longest lines should be drawn 
first. 

The following method has often proved success- 
ful: The teacher draws one symbol on the black- 
board. The children name the symbol. After hav- 
ing seen a number of symbols drawn the class will 
become enthusiastic to try their own powers. Erase 
all drawings from the blackboard. Pupils may now 
draw symbols line by line while the teacher draws 
at the blackboard to direct their efforts. As fast 
as the boys and girls gain confidence, they will be 
anxious to proceed independently and will soon in- 
vent new symbols of their own. 


At another lesson a number of symbols may be 
drawn upon large sheets of paper or on the black- 
board and the class allowed to draw any or all, thus 
learning the different shapes. The grouping of these 
symbols into story-telling pictures may be largely a 
matter of the child’s individual arrangement. From 
among the symbols that a pupil has drawn, those 
that he may remember or those that he has invented, 
he may arrange his own illustrative sketch. 

The line symbols given in the accompanying cut 
are some of those most frequently needed by little 
children for their picture writings. With one or two 
exceptions all of the sketches are in what is some- 
times called ‘first mode’ drawing, which eliminates 
all perspective. The table, bureau, and sideboard 
are all developed from three lines. The chairs are 
similar in construction but vary in proportion. The 
windows, doors, and cupboards are of such simple 
proportions and lines as to be understood at a glance. 
The utensils and small objects are such as occur 
repeatedly in the stories read and told to little folks. 
The buildings include a variety of homes for man 
and beast, and dwellings of boards, straw, and cab- 
bage for the historic three pigs. A stile and wall 
are.ready for the old woman and her pig with their 
oft-repeated controversy. A great hay wagon for 
the farm, Mr. McGreggor’s barrow and cucumber 
frame complete the list of useful symbols. Many 
others will probably develop in pursuance of this 
line of expression. 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
LV 
SNOW FLAKES 
( This pretty melody is followed, in the original, by one in a contrasting key; and is then repeated, at the close of the new ma- 
terial. It seems best, however, to omit this contrast, as making the song too long for little children. The original words scarce- 
ly merited translation, and an entirely new subject, developed as a Motion Song, has been chosen. 


Directions for Motion Song: Let the children float as snowflakes and nestle down when covering the clover. They may whirl 
on the syllables “ Tra la! Tra la!” and float again during the following words.) 


Bertua Maritpa Ropes C. Gounop 
Allegretio 
1. Shin-ing lit - tle white snowflakes, A- float -ing in the sky, QO shin-ing lit - tle 
2. Dane-ing days will be o - ver Whenend - ed is the storm; Then nes - tle — in the 
— 
mp 
Con pedale 
snowflakes, low came youup high? How cameyou up high? Tra la! Tra la! Oh 
clo - ver And keep it safe and warm, And keep it safe and warm. Tra la! Tra la! Oh 
f p mf 
come anddance a mile with me, —Tra la! Pra la! \s o- ver the ground we go. 
— 
f p mf 
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A Message to the Story-Teller 


By Mary Stewart 


AR in the north of Scotland, in an island full of 
dreams and tales of mystery, there is a clear 
mountain pool—a tarn. ‘Drink from it,’’ runs the 
legend, ‘‘as the rising sun turns the brown water to 
gold, and you will feel the joy of youth and wonder 
stealing through you.” 

Unless you have tasted of this tarn you cannot be 
a real story-teller, and every born story-teller will 
understand what I mean,—yes, though she may 
never have been in Scotland. 

We may read excellent books on story-telling, we 
may take courses in Elocution, Interpretation, 
Dramatics, we may know the best stories in the world 
and be able to memorize a tale, word for word, in an 
hour, and yet—without the spirit of youth and 
wonder in our very souls we cannot, absolutely cannot 
by any art, bring the atmosphere of imagination into 
our story. 

‘““‘What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.” 

If you are the kind of a person who wishes, first 
of all, to instruct, if you never believed in fairies and 
cannot feel a Something, a Somebody, in the wind, 
the sunset, the whispering trees,—then choose a 
life you are fitted for, and never ruin a fanciful story 
by trying to tell it. 

But if—and there are many of us in this 7f/—your 
heart is full of vague, wistful beauties and longings, 
if the unseen is as near you as the seen, if an intangible 
meaning speaks to you in beautiful music, in all 
out-of-doors, in every child’s smile, but if you cannot 
easily express what you feel—then you are a born 
story-teller, and all you need is some study and much 
practice. 

This will lift from us the weight of repression 
which has been the basis of our education and tear 
away the horrible self-consciousness which hangs like 
a dark, damp cloud between us and others. Then, as 
suddenly as the sun shines through the shower, 
exquisite meanings will take form and color like the 
rainbow and, like it, will bring hope and joy into 
dingy, commonplace surroundings. 

The words we use are not very important. They 
are only, a great artist has said, ‘‘A little path through 
the wood.’’ The wood is the important part. We 
must know it so well that we can see the leaves 
fluttering upon the trees, delight in every bit of moss 


and hidden flower. Take, for example, one of the old 
fairy tales. -They are the easiest to tell because 
they have much action and few adjectives. Read 
the story over and over again and then imagine that 
you are to tell it at once to a crowd of children. You 
will probably suddenly realize that you do not know 
it at all, do not know how to start, what to cut out, 
what to choose for the climax, how to simplify the 
end. From that moment you see it in a new light, 
you have begun to learn it. 

Now at last you feel it also, your heart bleeds 
over the sad stepchild, you feel the delight of the 
coming prince as keenly as though he came to you, 
her joy atthe end is your own. It makes no differ- 
ence what the story you choose is,—and be sure you 
do choose it—you must make it your own, a part of 
your life. 

Thus in telling funny stories laugh with your 
heart—is that the member which laughs?—and your 
eyes and your lips and, yes, your hands! Laugh un- 
til the children fairly turn inside out with merriment. 

In telling legends feel the mystery and wonder 
with every bit of you, until the atmosphere fairly 
fills the room. 

In stories of heroism, let them inspire you until 
you are ready to ride out yourself as a prince to rescue 
the fair maiden in rags, to don your armor as a. 
knight and hold the castle alone against a thousand 
demons! 

When telling Bible stories let us have the simple 
faith of children in our hearts, or else let us not dare 
touch them. 

All this we can do if we have the power of feeling 
vividly, the will to forget ourselves and a great love 
for the listening children. 

But how can we forget? 

First of all,—relax! Don’t strain every nerve 
to tell a good story, to hold your audience, to be a 
success. Most of us are too tense all the time, too 
stiff, too conscientious and anxious to be our best 
selves. Listen (as it has been my great privilege to 
do) to a charming French artist talk about—any- 
thing, from her dinner the night before to the meaning 
of true art. See how the subject envelops her, how 
her hands and shoulders and eyes as well as her voice 
are trained subjects, expressing every light and shade 
of her thought. 


~ 
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I am afraid that no amount of lessons of any 
kind will teach us to do that, it is not our ‘‘tempera- 
ment.’’ But for the sake of the children and of the 
immortal characters we are trying to make live again 
in our tales, do let us try to have some of this under- 
valued ‘‘temperament,’’ some atmosphere which 
brings warmth and color and joy wherever we go, 
which expresses to others the mystery and faith and 
love of our souls. 

We are colorless, many of us, simply because we 
close our hearts and only open them to the people 
we love or the work we feel is ours or the play that we 
need for our health’s sake. Let us play as children 
do for the pure joy of it, work as they do for the same 
reason, and open our hearts with sympathy to every 
human soul we meet, every ray of beauty,—hidden 
though it often is beneath sorrow and ugliness. Then 
when we have become great dreamers, living always 
with a vision of beauty before us, we shall become at 
the same time great story-tellers! 

Does it seem as though I had wandered far afield 
from my practical rules for simple story-telling? I 
have not, because that which you are naturally every 
day you will also be when you are telling stories, if you 
tell them in the simplest and most inspiring manner. 

Of course there are other methods. I have 
studied three of them, and in each case my teacher 
was a superb artist, so able- to accomplish wonders 
with her own system that | dreamed of working along 
her lines and imitating her. 
were of short duration. 

My first teacher is now well known both in Eng- 
land and America as a famous story-teller. Her 
method is to learn every word by heart, so as to keep 
the atmosphere of the author. She believes in much 
action, changing the voice for each character, study- 
ing the gestures they would use, in fact acting out 
the story, and learning all this so well before you tell 
it that the acting is subconscious. 

But many of us tell two new stories a week, 
sometimes one a day. Unless we spend all our time 
learning them and become trained as skilled actresses 
we dare not attempt this method. Also—I say this 
shyly, for | know that this wonderful story-teller is 
also a fine teacher, and that many of our best Public 
Library story-tellers follow her method—I have 
found that the spontaneous words which spring to our 
lips, the gestures, different every time perhaps, which 
come unprepared as we stand before an audience, are 
more successful for the story-teller who has much 
vitality but who is not a born actress. 


After my exceedingly helpful and interesting 


Alas'!—those dreams 


lessons with this Queen of Story-tellers in London, | 
tried to carry out, alone and very crudely, her in- 
structions to the letter, making of course many 
blunders which she would have condemned. I 
learned pages of Hans Andersen by heart and after 
impersonating swineherds and wild swans and peas- 
in-a-pod I came to a beautiful story where God spoke. 
Oh, the agony of representing God in voice and 
gesture! Before giving it at my children’s story hour 
I told it very dramatically, I thought, to my family. 
My solemn story brought forth such peals of laughter 
that I gave up the ultra-realistic method forever! 

One can easily swing to the other extreme and not 
study the story enough. As a matter of fact, after 
we have read and thought of the story until it is our 
own, we do use, unconsciously, many of the best 
words it is written in. The dialogues we generally 
know much as they are printed. But when it comes 
to voice intonation and gesture, either study one 
story for days and weeks or else merely feel it deeply 
and let it flow naturally through your own vehicles of 
expression. 

Here again the extreme is horrible. If we let 
ourselves go completely and lose ourselves in the 
emotions we are trying to portray, we will sob and 
shiver and laugh hysterically and 
children beyond words! 

This method—of losing one’s self in one’s charac- 
is recommended to actresses by the greatest 
living interpreter, an artist beyond compare. 

“To express we must feel,’ she says. ‘‘It is only 
that which we truly feel that we can express. Feel 
—and then—we must give all, everything. In Art, 
there must not even be a shred of chiffon upon your 
soul!”’ 

That is true for us also, with a difference. We 
must indeed give all that we are, but as story-teller, 
not as our characters, whom we had better suggest 
than actually impersonate. 

Another teacher, one who has trained successfully 
many singers for acting in opera, said, ‘“‘A hidden- 
away part of youis Mary Ann. You may be a queen 
or a beggar or a fairy, to your audience you are none 
other, but never forget Mary Ann, keep her always 
on the spot!’’ 

Some of us had the great privilege of listening to 
Maltbie Babcock preach. It seems dull to say 
‘“‘preach,”’ for he was story-teller, actor, poet, leader, 
and prophet allin one. We realized, as we sat among 
the great throngs listening to him, that never for 
more than a moment did any one’s attention wander 
from those matchless words. Afterward, when the 
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eo HIS may sound like an exaggeration. 


You would be offended if somebody 
told you that if you kept clean, you 
would not be sick, and yet if you look 
at cleanliness as the surgeon does, you 
would see that the wonderful progress of surgery 
began when science thoroughly understood the 
meaning of the words “surgically clean.” 


If you have ever seen a doctor wash his hands 
before undertaking an operation, you would 
know something about cleanliness. 


The air we breathe is full of atoms which make 
dirt in our systems and the pores of the skin. 


If we could keep our system free from the 
atoms—always surgically clean—disease would 
be impossible. 


It is to aid you in health protecting cleanliness, 
that we urge you to use the Davol No. 46 Atom- 
izer, and the Davol No. 40 Nasal Douche. 


Teachers especially will be benefited by cleans- 
ing their mouths and throats with the proper 
antiseptic solution applied night and morning 
with a Davol Atomizer or Davol Nasal Douche. 


to Old Age’ 


Disease is another name for Dirt 


By keeping the throat clean, you will keep 
yourself well. 


The doctrine of cleanliness is the fundamental 
principle of good health. 


Practice it and talk to your pupils of the happi- 
ness that will be theirs through life, if they 
have good health. 


Tell them that good health goes with a clean 
body. 


Ask your dealer to show you other Davol 
health producing products. 


Davol Superservice Hot Water Bottle, made 
of the very finest and softest Para Rubber, has 
triple strength because of the triple reinforce- 
ment where the wear comes hardest. 


Wonders can be effected by timely use of cold 
or hot water. 


We have a little booklet called “Heat and 
Cold” written by a physician which is yours for 
the asking and which you should have. 


The Davol Superservice Rubber goods are 
easily identified by orange colored carton with 
gold seal impression and blue ribbon markings. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory : 
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requests for his printed sermons came pouring in, 
we were told why he had never written them down as 
he preached them. If, from the pulpit, he saw one 
man’s eyes wander, one face lose the light of interest, 
he changed his words, put a sudden question, made an 
interest-compelling remark, and again the whole 
great audience was his. 

We must be as flexible as that. We may be 
radiant with the beauty of our tale, enveloped with 
its mystery, actually listening to the fairies’ song, but, 
all unnoticed, Mary Ann must see that boy yawn, 
must hear those drumming, listless fingers, must 
prompt us to direct a shaft toward this corner which 
will make that sleepy child wake up with live interest. 

Then our voices,—how desperately important, if 
they are to carry the message our heart dictates. 
Let us get into the habit of listening to them our- 
selves. Are they distinct, well modulated, pleasant 
to listen to, able to change easily from a giant’s gruff 
growl to the whisper of a fairy fay? Listening to 
trained voices is a great help, perhaps the greatest, 
unless we also can spend hours each day in training 
our own. 

Remember the tremendous effects which can be 
made by pausing before words of great importance, 
filling the pause with facial expression and showing 
that you feel what you are going to say; or by simply 
pausing before an exciting climax and letting wonder 
steal over your face, as though you did not know any 
more than the children what was going to happen,— 
until suddenly you see the prince come to the rescue, 
the giant’s head fall! 

Always see everything—that is the only trick that I 
know of which is a tremendous help. See, in the 
corner of the room, the far-away objects, see around 
you the little fairies, the dancing flowers, the intimate 
things. Often I have watched children turn and 
look behind them with a delighted shiver, as though 
they really expected to see the image there which 
you have described. 

It has been my great privilege and delight lately 
to tell stories to a school of deaf children. They 
read ‘my lips, partially, and also gather much of the 
meaning through my gestures and expression. The 
children are so responsive, so eager to understand, so 
ready to have their starved imaginations take fire, 
that one simply cannot be self-conscious, cannot stop 
to wonder whether this pantomime is awkward, this 
gesture silly. You are swallowed up with the long- 
ing not to disappoint those wistful faces, to give them 
the glowing pictures you see, to make them feel the 
thrill in the words they cannot hear. 


In doing this you realize, more fully even than 
when telling stories to normal children, the wonderful 
power of understanding which exists between the 
soul of the story-teller and her hearers. It is like a 
mysterious sixth sense, a clear reading of the mind 
and heart at the same time. Without, or in spite of, 
words and gestures (for the blind have this gift also 
to a marked degree), the children understand what 
you are possessed with the desire to give, understand, 
too, the great love and longing you have behind the 
story. It is as marvelous, as miraculous, as the 
hidden meaning in the wind, the storm, in days and 
nights of perfect beauty. 

The fair lady had tasted of the tarn of youth, and 
with her blood dancing through her veins she turned 
and saw—a tiny figure in green with a golden harp 
upon his back, the Green Harper himself! 

“Ah, I can see you now!” she cried. 
must give me my wish, my heart’s desire.”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ he answered moodily, ‘‘although I don’t 
understand why you saw me. So few grown people 
ever do, that I did not take the trouble to- hide. 
What do you wish for? Gold and jewels, I sup- 
pose.” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘No indeed!’’ she replied. 
‘“‘The hills are brilliant with spring flowers and daf- 
fodils dance by the brook yonder. Your gold and 
jewels are dull compared to them.”’ 

“Then I suppose you wish to be a queen with 
trains of subjects bowing before you? Speak quickly 
for I must hide; I hear the children coming.” 

The lady heard them too. Voices glad and sad, 
lonely and in pain as well as merry and clamouring. 
She caught her breath. 

“With your harp you weave magic spells!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘You bring forgetfulness or, memory, banish 
dull care and give the bliss of fairyland. You can 
make a sad heart laugh, a lonely child dance.—Give 
me your harp!” 

And because the Green Harper was bound by 
an oath to give whatever they asked to mortals who 
could see him, he had to give the lady his harp! 

With it she turned her village into fairyland! 

May we all taste of the tarn of youth and joy, 
may we see the fairies and have our heart’s desire, 
and—because of all the needy children in the world— 
may many of us desire the golden harp, our instru- 
ment through which we can unfold to our eager 
listeners who wait so patiently, the hidden beauty and 
meaning of God’s world. 


you 


Foreword to the new book, Tell me a Story I never heard before, 
by Mary Stewart, published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


A Box for Blocks 


AKE a large box with hinges or buy the larg- 

est shirt-waist box you can find. Empty as 

many blocks into this box as it will hold and have 

the empty gift boxes stored away. Keep a few filled 

boxes on low shelves where the children can get them 

if more are needed. If the room is large enough, 

two of these large boxes will be found more satis- 
factory. 

This method of keeping the blocks not only 
stimulates construction, with play possibilities, but 
obviates the nervous strain attending the replace- 
ment of the blocks in boxes. It saves both energy 
and time and is especially helpful when two classes 
use the same materials. 

At times the entire floor is covered with boats, 
trains, houses, etc. Sometimes the large box is 
emptied and used as a train, a boat taking soldiers 
to France, a submarine, an aeroplane, a moving-van, 


a fire engine, etc. A favorite use of the blocks is to 
outline the rooms of an entire apartment and to move 
in all the dolls’ furniture. The children of this group 
then invite others to come to a party. 
Sometime there are ‘‘block parties” 
dergarten. 


in the kin- 
The children make two rows of houses 
and hang flags of all nations across the street. The 
flags are made by the children and there is scarcely 
a child who does not know the flags of the allies. 
When the “‘street’”’ is ready, chairs are brought and 
the entertainment given reflects the real ‘Block 
Party” which is given in the neighborhood. 

This wholesale use of the blocks has encouraged 
dramatic play and there seems to be no limit to the 
use which the children make of the blocks with the 
help of toy animals, dolls, furniture, etc. 


JOSEPHINE LOEB, 
New York City. 


A Kindergarten 


WHEN the children of my kindergarten were 
urged to join the Red Cross, it became necessary to 
help them to earn money to pay their dues. We 
decided to hold a concert and sale and invite their 
parents and friends, charging an admission of ten 
cents and putting a small price upon each toy offered 
for sale. I felt that this would also help to interest 
the parents in the kindergarten. 


Concert and Sale 


The kindergarten room was partitioned by a rope 
to separate the stage from the audience. The kin- 
dergarten tables were used for displaying the toys. 

The concert consisted of the games, rhythms, 
songs, and dramatizations the children had learned. 
The toys in the sale included such articles as tam- 
o’shanters and stocking caps, rugs woven with 
worsted, sailor and cone-shaped hats, trunks, bas- 
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Fascinating Amusing 


For Home or Kindergarten 
The slow, tedious task of teaching the A BC’s and 1 2 3’s 
is magically transformed into a pleasing game with EDUCA- 
TOR to help you and the kiddies. 
By following the point of the arrow, the child quickly and 


Instructive 


unconsciously learns the numerals from | to 5, and by seeing 
the letters constantly before him, he soon becomes familiar 


with the alphabet. 


The game board is’ unusually artistic in design and color, 
durably mounted, and so well varnished that it may be wiped 


off frequently with a damp cloth and thus kept clean. 


Packed 


in a flat, square box, with full directions for playing pasted 


inside the cover. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
G. E. PERRY COMPANY, 


1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED” 


GAMES TO TEACH. 
CORRECT ENGLISH 
TO LITTLE ONES— 


While They. 


EMMA WATKINS 


TEACHERS | If you could abolish “Ain’t,” “1 seen,” and the 
¢ whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


“Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones.” 


This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 2# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing $1.00 for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, lowa City, lowa 


BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 63 x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 
— containing all number combinations 1 to 10, in durable 

x. 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have everused. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity 
of tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


kets, lanterns, and pinwheels made from construc- 
tion paper, and sunbonnets and dresses made from 
cloth. There were also rag dolls. These articles 
sold from five to twenty cents each. 

The concert and sale were a great success. Par- 
ents and friends were eager to see what the children 
were doing in kindergarten and the children in other 
grades came in.% As a result, every child became a 
member of the Junior Red Cross and obtained a pin. 

Fay McCKEENE HERSHAW, 
Princeton, N. J. 


A Number Game 


DRAw a circle on the blackboard and divide it 
into sections like a wheel. In each section write a 
number combination, omitting the answer, as 2 + 3 = 

A child then closes his eyes and goes round the 
wheel with the pointer repeating the little rhyme 


Tick, tack, toe, 
Here I go, 
If I don’t miss 


I'll take this. 


He then opens his eyes and sees on which combina- 
tion his pointer rests and tells the class what his 
score is by repeating the combination and supply- 
ing the answer, as 2+3=5. His name is then writ- 
ten on the blackboard with his score after it. 

At the end of the game the child having the 
highest score wins. 

Puy E. Hess, Largo, Fla. 


Free Work with Clay 


CoveER one long kindergarten table or two short 
ones with oilcloth. Tack the oilcloth under the 
table all around so it will not come off. Place a 
brick of clay on the table, ready for use. Place this 
table at one end of the room away from the other 
tables and permit the children to use this material 
just as freely as any other. The children will be 
able to cut their own, clay and place their finished 
work in boxes or wooden butter dishes to dry. A 
pack of paper towels should be kept in a convenient 
place so each child can wash his hands when through 
with the clay. A small dustpan and broom, kept in 
a low place, will enable each child to sweep up the 
small pieces of clay which persist in falling on the 
floor in spite of careful workers. 

By placing this table away from the others, the 
greater part of the floor will be kept free from clay, 
and by having only a few work at one time, the 
teacher can, at a glance from the other end of the 
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room, keep track of the products of this group as 
well as those of the other groups. 

When it is time to use paint or shellac on the 
clay products, the advantage of this small group will 
be readily seen, especially at the beginning of a new 
term. 

In this way the daily use of clay has been made 
possible in my own kindergarten where, unassisted, 
I have a morning and an afternoon class. 

JOSEPHINE LOEB, New York City. 


Review of Words 


THE children stand in a circle and all but one 
are given cards on which are printed words which 
have been learned. The child without a card stands 
in the center of the circle and starts the game by 
bowing to some one whose word he knows. He tells 
the word, takes the card, and they exchange places, 
but the one who takes the card steps out one step 
into an outer circle to prevent words being used 
over and over. 

The game continues until all have had their words 
recognized and are in the outer circle. 

If a child is unable to recognize any of the words 
in the original circle the game may be continued by 
allowing him to exchange with some one on the other 
circle whose word he does know. 

Mary E. RunyAn, Mansfield, Ohio. 


A Simple Mother Goose Dance 


Music: Queen of Hearts, in Mother Goose Songs by 
Crowningshield. 
Formation: Partners face each other, forming dou- 
ble circle. 


Partners hold each other’s hands with 
arms bent at the elbow. 
Measures 1 and 2: Move arms back and forth. 
(Imitation of rolling pin motion.) 
Measures 3 and 4: Slide to right eight times. 
(Knave running away.) 
Measure 5: Partners scold each other with pointer 
finger. (King calling for tarts.) 
Measure 6: Inside partner holds hands with palms 
up and outside partner slaps them three times. 
(Beating knave.) 
Measures 7 and 8: Partners take hold of hands 
again and take eight slides back to place. 
(Knave bringing tarts back.) 


Of course all motions are made to the rhythm of 
the music. We sing the song first and then dance 
it. Our children are very fond of it. 


ETHEL M. JOHNSTON, Rochester, N. Y. 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
All pictures 


phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. 
Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘“‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
y-app p g 
Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


in colors. 


Profusely illustrated in color. 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. 
fully graded. All pictures in color. 
words. Price, 40 cents. 


Care- 
Vocabulary, 200 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 
For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


For Grade Wl: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 70 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


For Grade II: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 68 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| 
Every Kindergarten 
Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofit bythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


OCTOBER 1905" 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING-COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN PRANGQSCO 
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Books in which games may be 
found: 

1. Child Land in Song and 
Rhythm, Vol. 1, Harriet B. Jones 
and Florence N. Barbour. Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. 1a Vol. II. 

2. Dramatic Games and Dances, 
Caroline Crawford. A. S. Barnes 


Co. 
3. First Year Music, Hollis 
Dann. American Book Co. 


4. More Song. Games, Kate F. 
Bremner. A. S. Barnes Co. 

5. Play Life in the First Eight 
Years, Luella A. Palmer. Ginn 
and Co. 

6. Primer of Vocal 
Eleanor Smith. Silver, 
and Co. 

7. Ring Songs and Games, Flora 
H. Clifford. Milton Bradley Co. 

8. Sense Games with Peter Piper 
and His Friends, Nancy Welles 
and Jeanne R. Smeltzer. 


Music, 
Burdett 


*This list of games was given by Miss Palmer to 
the Kindergartners of the Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, at a meeting held in Springfield, Mass., in 
November, and is printed by request. 


Quality Books 


are exceptional, entertaining and inspi- 
They are carefully selected 
aids for the teacher who would develop 
the child’s reasoning power, cultivate 
his memory, or stimulate his imagina- 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE. 


animal story has been written. 


children. 


A List of New Games* 
By Luella A. Palmer, Director of Kindergartens, New York City 


9. Singing Games, Mari Ruef 
Hofer. 

10. Songs of a Little Child’s 
Day, Emilie Poulsson and Eleanor 
Smith. Milton Bradley Co. 

11. Song Primer, Alys Bentley. 
A.-S. Barnes Co. 

Numbers.refer to books in above 
list in which games may be found. 


ActTIvity GAMES: 
Wheel. No. 5, page 45. 


Winding. 
Wind Around Center. 


The Ring. No. 6. 

Thread and Needle. No. 2, page 
i. 

London Bridge. 

Playmates. No. 5, page 55. 

London Town. No. 9. 

Over the Lea. No. 5, page 55. 

Play in All Seasons. No. 10, 
page 82. 

Boy and Playmates. No.5, page 
53 


Hippity Hop. No. la, page 34. 
A Skip. No. 1, page 27. 


“*Two such roly-poly babies you never did see! Mother Black Bear 
had named them Woof and Twinkly Eyes.’’ 


The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes 
The Little Black Bear 


Illustrated by PETER DA RU. 

Get this new and fascinating- story of Old Mother Black Bear and 
those ‘‘rollicking black balls of mischief,’’ her two cubs. 
chapter of the most wonderfully written experiences take you out intothe 
environs of green forests, open fields, and, child or grown-up, at once 
delight and instruct you in the habits of the wood’s babies. 


STORIES OF GREAT ADVENTURES 

By Carolyn S. Bailey With colored frontispiece by Clara M. Burd 
The best in classic legendary and ballad material, collected and 
adapted for the child’s reading at the time when he is eager for stories 
which present great adventure and inspirational romance. 
strong and full of the folk spirit of peoples who struggled against oppres- 
sion, these great legends awaken the powers of moral reasoning in 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - Springfield, Mass. 


> 


So begins 


Chapter after 


No better 
Price, $1.00 


Simple, 


Price, $1.25 


Backward Skip. 

Swinging. No. 1, page 24. 
Seesaw. No. 1, page 24. 
Comrade Gay. No. 1a, page 35. 


SENSE GAMES: 


Muller of Dee. No. 8, page 11. 


Three Men of Gotham. No. 8, 
page 45. 
Boy Blue. No. 8, page 23. 


I'm very Tall. No. 2, page 19. 

What am I Doing. No. 5, page 
19. 

Musical Spots. 

Kitten and Cheese. 

Jack in Box. No.5, page 16. 

Indians. No. 8, page 43. 

Color Caps. No. 4, page 16. 

Shadow Guess. 


Humor GAMES: 


Top. No. 1, page 25. 

Bunny. 

Jack and Jill. No. 2, page 26. 
Broken Branch. No. 4, page 8. 


= 
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INTERPRETATIVE GAMES: 


The Ride. No. 5, page 56. 

Merry Breeze. No. 1, page 10. 

Caterpillar. No. 1a, page 12. 

Caterpillar. No. 10, page 45. 

Dolly. No. 2, page 24. 

Leaves. No. 2, page > 

Shadow Dance. No. 2, page 55. 

Shoemaker and Elves. No. 2, 
page 71. 


DANCES: 
Dancing. No. 11 
Bowing. No. 7. 
Little Dancing Song. No. 10, 
page 85. 
Fairy Dance. No. 10, page 80. 
Clap. No. 4, page 24. 
Kallundborg Turen. No. 5, 
page 66. 
Grand Ladies. No. 10, page 84. 
Windmill. No. 5, page 70. 
Link Dance. No.5, page 72. 
Maypole. No. 3, page 84. 


CONTEST GAMES: 


Who Stoops Last. 
King’s Land, 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 


Boston Kindergartners (result of 
($5.00 already acknowledged, 
making $350 in all) 

Kindergarten Students of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) State Normal School.... 56.00 

Miss Werna Marx, Cincinnati, Ohio 25.00 

Honolulu Kindergarten Training 


11.00 
Miss Amy Johns Thomas, Youngs- 

Berkeley (Cal.) Kindergartners.... 9.00 
Miss Lucy B. Way, Peoria, Ill... ... 

Mothers’ Club, Lincoln School, 

$2.00; Children of Greeley Kin- 

dergarten, $0.52; Miss Way, $5.00 
Geneva (N. Y.) Kindergarten Asso- 

Mothers’ Club, Public School No. 

167, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5.00 


Miss N. V. D. Skillman, “Washing- 


ARLEIGH READING BOOKLETS 
Just Ready—JACK STRAW SERIES—for Grade | 


“Only One New Word to the Page.’’ Send for Sample. 
16 pp. story in each. 7 Booklets, assorted, 25c post-paid. 


CROWN PUBLISHING CO., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Los Angeles Schools use all our Read., Arith., Geog. Materials. 


Short-Story Writing 


Th 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
in the use of English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher 


{00 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Iil. 
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Story, taught by Editor 
Li Magazine. 
one hundred Home, | 
Mr. 260-page cataleg free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correa School, Dept. 382 Springfield, Mass. 
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Kindergarten 
Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

10 cents a set. 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


The Palmer Method of 


Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 

. Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 


by Br. A. HM. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspoadence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 
An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. Dover, Ohio. 


Miss Nora A. Smith, Portland, Me. $5.00 
Miss Gertrude Fisher, Brookline, 

Miss Ellen Gray, Brookline, Mass. 5.00 
Miss Mabel G. Finlay, Brookline, 

Kindergarten Children of Frank C. 

Havens School, Piedmont, Cal... 3.39 
F. L. Brent, Hinsdale, Ill......... 3.00 
Dr. Jane E. Robbins, Wethersfield, 


News 


On November 3, Prof. Patty 
Smith Hill addressed a distin- 
guished audience at the Chicago 
Art Institute on the subject of 
Play and Art. The afternoon pre- 
ceding this meeting she was en- 
tertained at the Chicago College 
Club by the alumnae and former 
students of the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Department of Teachers 
College, Miss Grace Hemingway 
presiding. At this time Miss Hill 
delivered an inspiring lecture up- 
on Present-Day Tendencies in Kin- 
garten-Primary Work. She _ told 
particularly of the progress being 
made in the kindergarten-primary 
department of Horace Mann 
School, New York. There were 
present large representations from 
both the student bodies and the 
faculties of the five kindergarten- 
primary training schools in Chi- 
cago, and from the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Club and the Chicago 
Public School Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Agnes Burke of Teachers 
College, New York, gave two in- 
teresting lectures in Springfield, 
Mass., in November, under the 
auspices of the Springfield Kinder- 
garten Club. They were well at- 
tended by kindergartners, primary 
teachers, and principals. Miss 
Burke described in a simple, in- 
formal way the experiment which 
is being made with the so-called 
‘project method” in the kinder- 
garten and first grade connected 
with Teachers College. She em- 
phasized the fact that the same 
principles are applied in both kin- 
dergarten and first grade, and 
much of the same material is used 
in both. She showed slides illus- 
trating the everyday work and 
play. 


Miss Emma F. Harris, Weymouth, 


Miss Louise West, State Center, 

Total amount of contributions re- 

ceived through International 

Kindergarten Union......... $20,980.30 


Send contributions to Miss May Mur- 
ray, Treasurer I. K. U., Box 1626, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Items 


Miss Elizabeth Woodward, 
formerly supervisor of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Free Kindergarten 
Society, has recently been ap- 
pointed State Director of Home 
Instruction of Immigrant Women, 
with headquarters in the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, 
State Department of. Education, 
Albany. She has been lecturing 
this fall at Americanization Insti- 
tutes which have been held in va- 
rious parts of the state. 


Miss Mary Dabney Davis has 
accepted a position as kindergar- 
ten-primary supervisor at Duluth, 
Minn. She has charge of kinder- 
gartens and the first four primary 
grades, which gives an unusual 
opportunity for broad work. 


Miss Agnes C. Daley of Port 
Huron, Mich., reports that inter- 
est in the two kindergartens re- 
cently established is so great that 
there is a possibility of starting a 
third. As a result of her propa- 
ganda work, the superintendent of 
schools requested her to visit the 
fifteen primary grades of the city 
and find out the material needed. 
The city now has a supervisor for 
the first four grades and plenty of 
material is supplied. Nearly ev- 
ery teacher asked for clay, sand 
table, large sticks, balls, large 
pegs, large type letter, and word 
cards. She feels that this is a most 
encouraging change from the small 
and meager materials formerly 
used. 


At the November meeting of the 
Boston Froebel Club, Miss Gail 
Harrison of the Lincoln School, 
New York City, gave a helpful and 
inspiring talk on the Project 
Method in the Primary Schocl. The * 
room was decorated with samples 
of the free work of the children, 
which Miss Harrison used to illus- 
trate her talk. 
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Child Labor Day 


WHat are our ideals of child- 
hood? 

Health, play, work, education; 
development of the body, the mind, 
and the spirit. For these things 
we assume that the community 
is responsible. The community 
spends its money for schools and 
playgrounds and nurses and doc- 
tors. In more than half the states 
we pension the widowed mother 
so that she may keep her home 
together. And then having pro- 
vided certain means of wholesome 
childhood we leave our job half 
done and allow the children to slip 
through our fingers half-educated, 
half-nourished, to be exploited 
while they are immature, before 
they have had their chance. 

Child Labor Day will be ob- 
served throughout the country on 
Sunday, January 25, in churches; 
on Monday the 26th, in schools; 
and on Saturday the 24th, in 
synagogues. Secretary Lane in a 
recent letter to the National Child 
Labor Committee expresses the 
spirit in which Child Labor Day 
should be observed. He says: 
“Child labor will soon be a thing 
unknown. The child will be given 
its chance to grow. But work by 
children on things that are not 
drudgery and do not impair health 
or spirits will more and more come 
to be recognized as educational. 
‘We know only what we do,’ is at 
least more than half true. And 
the child that trains hand and eye 
and brain to work together is being 
educated. Experience has shown 
that a fixed limit must be set by 
law, else the exploiters will take 
advantage of the necessities of the 
parents. Now, that we are com- 
ing to a minimum wage, the 
necessity will grow less. I cannot 
say, ‘Let no child work,’ for | 
believe in the idea of work being 
put into the heads of the young, 
and I believe in the value of work 
to the young—but not monotony, 
not anything that does not tend 


to make a more complete citizen 
in the long run.” 

The year 1919 marked the pas- 
sage of the federal chi d labor law, 
which places a ten per cent tax 
on the net profits of establishments 
employing children under fourteen 
years of age in factories, mills, 
canneries, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, of children under 
sixteen in mines and quarries, and 
of children between fourteen and 
sixteen for more than eight hours 
a day, six days a week, or at night. 
The great value of the federal law 
lies not so much in the number of 
children it affects, for they are a 
small proportion of all the children 
gainfully employed, but in the 
fact that it makes uniform the laws 
of the forty-eight states and sets an 
example for the states to follow 
in the industries that are not 
reached by the federal law. It 
does not apply to the vast number 
of children regularly employed in 
agriculture, nor to those working 
in street trades, in department 
stores, grocery stores, laundries, 
amusement places, hotels, restau- 
rants, in the messenger service and 
other trades. 

The federal judge of the western 
district of North Carolina has 
declared the federal law uncon- 
stitutional, and the case has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile the law is in effect 
everywhere except in the western 
judicial district of North Carolina. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, will be glad to send 
information on child labor and 
suggestions as to the possibilities 
of effective service in the campaign 
against this still persistent evil. 


A Request from Commissioner 
Claxton 

THE series of fifty-two articles 
on the adaptation of the principles 
of the kindergarten to the educa- 
tion of children in the home, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Education 
with the co-operation of the Na- 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


“SAIL-ME” Airplane, 25c 


The Wonderful New Sensation 


Flies Gracefully 2s a Bird 


And Does the Stunts of an Expert j 
Aviator 

“SAIL-ME” 1s the latest sensation. It 
is a scientific novelty of unusual inter- 
est. “It will loop-the-loop, glide, spiral, 
pan-cake—in fact, do all the stunts of a 
real] airplane. 

Every American boy and girl 
want it! 

Be first! Get in your order now! 

Sent prepaid by mail for 25c. 

Send Stamps, Cash or Money Order, 


GLOBE AIRPLANE Co. 
418 Globe Building. Newark. N. J. 


will 


Go to Europe at Our Expense ,,3.{\° 


> ours to 
organizers of small parties. Write to-day for plan and 
programs. 


University Tours, Bex T 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


© 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. 4. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal !epartment. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 

: secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correseordence School, Dest. 49, Soringfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in a)! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-siz years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 'a 
the principal cities, Send for il!- 
Ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall and revolving 
blackbo rda, siated cloth, Diack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, e:asers, 
crayons, crayon holde 


@asels, 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, 


ii viders, 
pvinters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATECO, 
20-23-24 Vowey Sty New York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN 


The Ok 1 Faith ul Crayons 


\N- CRAYON: CO 
AAS 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 

ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 

nell and leading colleges. 
Academic 


Preparation ned College Teachers’ 
Prof. Civil Service 


TH ‘Wome CORRESPONDENCE. "SCHOOL 


Study Courses | 


tional Kindergarten Association, 
published in a very large number 
of leading papers a year or two ago 
was so well received and had such 
valuable effects that another sim- 
ilar series of articles has been pre- 
pared and is now ready for distri- 
bution by the National Kinder- 
garten Association. Samples of 
these can be had without cost from 
the Bureau of Education, or from 
the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, N. Y., and I suggest 
that the readers of the KINDER- 
GARTEN AND FIRST GRADE who 
are interested in the education of 
young children can perform a very 
valuable service by writing to the 
Bureau or to the National Kin- 
dergarten Association for copies of 
these articles, and asking that they 
be printed in their local papers. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 


CSCS 


Kindergarten Toasts 


At the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, recently held in Minneapolis, 
the kindergartners enjoyed a 
luncheon and an entertaining pro- 
gram of toasts arranged by the 
chairman, Miss Alma L. Binzel. 


Miss Anna Wiecking of the Man- ~ 


kato Normal School responded to 
The Lone P. T. (Primary Teacher) ; 
Miss Beulah Douglas of the St. 
Cloud Normal School to The Two 
S.’s (Supervisors and Superin- 
tendents); Miss Stella L. Wood 
of the Minneapolis Kindergarten 
Training School to The Three P.’s 
(Parents, Presidents, Principals). 
Miss Wiecking’s toast follows: 
The Lone P. T. and K. G. 

“After-dinner speaking is a 
disease and the speaker is not to be 
blamed for what he says, since he 
is in a sort of hypnotic trance.” 
So says writer in a recent Atlantic 
Monthly, greatly to my relief. So, 
while I doubtless seem to you to be 
in perfect health, | am probably at 
this moment slipping into a state 
of hypnosis. Out of it I shall tell 
you a hectic moral tale. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
there lived two sisters who were 
very unhappy together. During 
the day they both took care of 
little children, but in the evenings 


they differed violently. If P. T. 
talked about discipline, K. G. 
talked about self-activity. If K. 
G. talked about plays and games, 
P. T. replied that she could never 
do anything with the children who 
came to her from K. G.’s room, 
for they wanted to do as they 
pleased all the time. Thus the 
discussion went on and on until at 
last the villagers decided that 
something was wrong,—because 
their children said so. A doctor of 
learning was sent for. When the 
doctor, Unification by name, ar- 
rived, he did his best to pour oil 
on the troubled sisters. He ex- 
amined their blood through a 
microscope and decided they had 
much in common. Then he gave 
them pills called Joint Programs, 
and left with each some medicine 
to be taken daily. K. G.’s bottle 
was labeled, A Study of the Pri- 
mary. P. T.’s was labeled, Under- 
standing of the Kindergarten. 

Matters seemed to improve for 
a time, but finally it became clear 
that the real seat of the trouble had 
not been reached. P. T. com- 
plained anew that K. G.’s children 
wanted to do about twenty-two 
times as many things as she could 
make use of. K. G. retorted that 
she was glad of it; some people 
didn’t appreciate their opportuni- 
ties. As each class of K. G.’s 
children were cudgeled into 
swallowing large doses of the three 
R’s the villagers again took up the 
case. This time they sent for a 
new doctor who called himself a 
Specialist in the Science of Educa- 
tion. He brought with him an 
expert in child hygiene. 

When K. G. saw the new doctor, 
she hastened to ask whether he 
was for the Conservatives or Pro- 
gressives; but he replied sternly, 
“Tam an Educator of Young Chil- 
dren When P. T. met the new 
doctor, she asked whether he ap- 


Thousands Census 
Jobs Open to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the com- 
plete changing of many government depart- 
ments. The 1920 census opens up 500 clerical 
positions. Teachers are specially fitted not 
only to stand well on the examinations, but 
to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free list of 
positions obtainable and free sample questions 
by dropping a postal at once to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M245, Rochester, N. Y. 
Immediate action is necessary as the examina- 
tions are likely to be announced any day now. 
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proved of her system of phonics, 


and he uttered sagely, “Itiseasier | GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


to follow a technique than a prin- 


ciple.”’ Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
“i bh ‘ nite > ware scterc Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
I hen the doctors gave the sisters children at an cnvaptions ly low price: oe) 
ministered large doses of genetic Petating, 
ving, $0.25 
psychology and child anatomy. 10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 


They operated upon them, extract- m SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
° ny . Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 
ing large quantities of foreign 


bodies which had been swallowed E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
whole, such as fixed ideas, hand- Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


me-down devices, undi- 
gested—or undigestible—theories. 
Lastly the sisters were fitted to 


new spectacles that were ground TEACHERS’ ; 
to the experimental point of view. Albert AGENCY CY 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
This gave them splendid vision. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Busi- 


When P. T. and K. G. came out 34th YEAR 
of the hospital, they looked upon ' ness” with timely chapters on Peace 
a new world, and upon each other NEW YORK . -. - 437 Fifth Avenue 
as new persons. They worked in oe 8 Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
perfect harmony and lived happily wee aaa 
ever after. ADDRESS ANY oFFice Application, etc., sent FREE. 
BR 


Kindergarten Stories in Moving 


Pictures THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


THE National Juvenile Motion 
Picture League is co-operating 
with the Children’s Division of the 9A EAGLE ALPHA 
International Sunday School As- ¥ 


W for Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 

1 ren’s ee eac year a In It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
April. During this week, aside and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 

from institutes on the welfare of EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


children, pageants, community re- 
searches, etc., it is planned to pro- 708 East 13th Street i eee a New York 


vide that pictures suitable to chil- 
dren under twelve years of age be 
shown in all the Motion Picture 
Houses throughout the country. 

The League requests the help 
of kindergartners in the selection 
of suitable stories for this purpose, 
and urges every kindergartner to 
send in at once a list of stories 
which she would like to have pro- 
duced in motion pictures. A se- 
lection will be made from these 
and a letter sent to all producers 
asking to have them produced for 
Sunday Schools and kindergartens. 

These pictures could be used in 
school buildings or the classes 
taken to a near-by motion picture 
theater at a time when the man- 
ager is willing to give his theater 
over for such use. 

Lists of suitable kindergarten 
stories should be sent at once to 
Mrs. Adele F. Woodward, Presi- 
dent, National Juvenile Motion 
Picture League, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half — 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
| of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
| School Materials and Books—for 
| the following states—Illinois, Indi- 
| ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


a Send for complete catalogue. 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
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Entertainments for Children 


THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION is giving a series of 
children’s Saturday morning enter- 
ta'nments at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York City. 

The object is to help improve 
the quality of entertainments for 
children by the use of clean and 
wholesome, and at the same time 
entertaining, motion pictures. 

Copies of the programs will be 
available for persons in other com- 
munities who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to examine films in advance. 

The entertainments at the Plaza 
also include community singing, 
a musical artist, and appropriate 
music. 

The motion pictures shown are 
being repeated for public school 
children on Saturday afternoons in 
the De Witt Clinton High School. 
Through the generosity of a friend 
of little children 1,200 orphans 
were the guests of the society on 
Saturday, December 6. 

It is estimated that twenty-five 
per cent of the young men and boys 
who are arrested attribute their 
crimes to the influence of moving 
pictures. 

The National Kindergarten As- 
sociation invites the co-operation 
of public spirited citizens in this 
effort to counteract the existing 
evils in the motion pieture busi- 
ness. The National Juvenile Mo- 
tion Picture League is assisting, 
and inquiries should be addressed to 
it at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Kindergartens in Palestine 


Over 5,300 children are attend- 
ing kindergartens in Palestine, ac- 
cording to a recent report received 
by the Zionist Organization of 
America from its Palestine News 
Agency. At the end of the school 
session last year there were 34 kin- 
dergartens under the supervision 
of the Vaad Hachinuch (Zionist 
Board of Education), 9 under the 
Jewish Colonization Association, 
11 under the Eveline de Rothschild 
school, and 1 under the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. 

The College for Kindergarten 
THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes to restore normal _ conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 

ne Eye Remedy hicago, sends Book 


of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


Teachers, at the demonstration it 
recently held of its plans and work, 
showed the new method of instruc- 
tion that is being used in the kin- 
dergartens of Palestine. It is a 
combination of the Montessori 
system, which aims to develop the 
senses of the child by giving the 
child actual practice in using its 
senses, and the Froebel system, 
which teaches the child through 
its instincts of play and imitation, 
and is uniquely adapted to the 
needs of the children of Palestine. 
The influence of the country is 
very evident in everything the 
children are taught to do. They 
use the fruits and plants of Pales- 
tine as the subjects of their draw- 
ing lessons and of their classes in 
conversation. 

The 125 kindergarten teachers 
of Palestine have organized the 
Hitachdut Hagannanut B’Histad- 
rut Hamorim (Federation of Kin- 
dergarten Teachers of the Teachers 
Association). In April last they 
held their first meeting, at which 
24 delegates were present. A re- 
port of the work of the kindergar- 
tens in Palestine was submitted, 
and it was decided among other 
matters to issue an organ of the 
Federation. The first number of 
this paper Ganen (Our Garden) 


TEACHER 


“ROCKY MT TEACHERS: 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


WM, RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


OUR EIS ED— OUR ESS PHE NOMEN. AL. 


is out already. It is a magazine 
of some 60 pages, and the appro- 
priate cover design has been exe- 
cuted at Bezalel. The contents 
include articles on The Hebrew 
Language in the Kindergarten, How 
to Interest Children in Domestic 


Work, Songs for the Garden, and 
A Specimen Lesson. 
Book Notice 
“TELL ME A Story I NEVER 
HEARD BEFORE.” By Mary 
Stewart. Illustrated by Ra- 


chel Lyman Field. 
Revell Company, 
Price, $1.50 net. 


Miss Stewart has written other 
story-telling books which have 
been enjoyed by many children and 
used by parents and others who 
have occasion to tell stories to chil- 
dren. In thts latest volume she 
has made use of old-world legends 
about flowers, birds, animals, and 
other nature subjects and retold 
them in her own way for modern 
children. A delightful part of the 
book is the Foreword to the Story 
Teller which is reprinted in this 
magazine. The illustrations are in 
the form of quaint shadow pictures 
or silhouettes which are full of ac- 
tion and will please a child’s fancy. 


Fleming H. 
New York. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 
‘“‘The Road to Good Positions” 


Branch Office 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, — 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES, TCALIF. 


THE LARGEST AND 


Enrollment fee not necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TO MEET PUBLIC NEEDS 
The CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE (accreditea) 


Opens new Courses in Infant Welfare for Pre-Kindergarten ages:—A new School for Children and Specialized 


Home- Making Courses. 


The Chicago Kindergarten Institute T raining Classes now occupy an unusually beautiful building and grounds 
next to Lincoln Park, corner Belden and Commonwealth Avenues. 


Tennis Court and Games out of-doors, 


Gertrude House, the school residence, 701 Rush Street, offers unusual cultural advantages. 
Teachers in gre at demand. Send for illustrated catalogue to Registrar 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute, The Training School of Distinction, 


VISITORS WELCOME 


National Kindergarten ad Elementary College 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 


are in constant demand. 
great opportunities. 
tion by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 


COLLEGE ACCREDITED. DIPLOMA, two years. 


year courses. DORMITORIES on college grounds. 


In the present reconstruction teaching offers 
Combine professional training anda cultural educa- 


Social advantages. 
Splendid school spirit. Forillustrated catalog and full information, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


701 RUSH STREET 


Three and four 
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